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_-'ifty-seven years ago, that is to say in 
_ the month.of January, 1805, a benighted 
ri valor stood knocking at the cabin door 
f David Frame, living on the banks of 
Leatherwood, one of the many streams that 
ineander to the ocean through the county 
of Guernsey, in the State of Ohio. His 
faps soon elicited the welcome ‘Come in,” 
from the kiod inmates of this humble domi- 
cile. A pull, a.click, and a push, and in 
walked the stranger, stamping from his 
fect, and shaking from his shoulders the 
recently fallen snow. Soon the family were 
all astir, to make room for their unknown 
_ ind unexpected guest before the winter 
“fire. Being seated, he stated who he was, 
where he was going, and why he had come. 
His name was Robinson, his residence 
Newark, his profession a minister of the 
gospel in the Presbyterian connection, his 
Pennsylvania, and his business 
there was to spend the night, get acquain- 
ted, and gee if arrangements could be made 
for occasional preaching in the vicinity; 
as he had made inquiry in the village near 
by for families of the Presbyterian persua- 
sion, and had been directed to Mr. Frame’s, 
and so had come. 
“His warm-hearted host responded that 
e was very glad to see him; that he was 
truly a stranger, being the first minister of 
this order that had ever set foot in these 
parts; that he had been long praying that 
the Lord would send them a shepherd, to 
feed them in the wilderness; that they had 
not heard an evangelical sermon for months; 
and that he himself was the first member 
of the Presbyterian Church that had ever 
‘soracked a hickory nut on the flats of 
Leatherwood.” 

Thus the greetings and joys of each were 
frank, mutual, and sincere. Supper was 
doon got and dispatched, then a prolonged 
Conversation on domestic and church mat- 
ters, then devotion, and then—it was nearly 

_waorning. This the writer learned recently 
from the lips of one of the family then 
present. 


* Two hearts were that night joined in, 


Christian friendship that even the death of 
both has doubtless failed to sunder. The 
godly conversation of that evening is vividly 
remembered by the children that heard it 
- te this day. Seed was then sown that is 
yielding at this very hour a rich and golden 
harvest. Plans were laid, and arrange- 
ments entered into, in that cabiothat night, 
by these sealous and pious men, that have 
eyentuated in the glory of God, and the 
salvation of many souls. Mr. Robinson 
agreed to preach occasionally in that com- 
munity, although it was distant over sixty 
miles from his regular charge; and for two 
years did he most acceptably and effectively 
break to the primitive settlers of that re- 
. gion the bread of life. His labours were 
blessed. His audience, from time to time, 
inoreased; other Presbyterian families from 
Penosylvania came in. <A general desire 
was efpressed for the organization of a 
Presbyterian church. This Mr. Frame 
heard with gladness. He was fully con- 
vinced that the time had come for such a 
step to be taken, and so he took measures 
to apprize the Presbytery of Ohio, (that 
met in the fall of 1807 in the town of 
Osnonsburg, Pennsylvania,) of the wishes 
and wants of the ‘citizens of Beymertown 
and vicinity” touching church matters. 
‘That Presbytery then embraced the ter- 
ritory of Western Penasylvania and all ad- 
jacent States! Mr. Frame’s statement and 
request were laid before Presbytery by.the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson, stated supply of the 
church of St. Clairsville, Belmont county, 
Ohio, whereupon the Rev. -Messrs. Rea 
and Anderson were duly commissioned by 
Presbytery to visit this place, and organize 
said church, if they, in their judgment, 
thought best so to do. This committee 
did not attempt a discharge of the duty 
assigned till the next summer—that is, the 
_ summer of 1808. When they came, they 
spent several days in reconnoissance and 
conversation with citizens, friendly or other- 
wise to the enterprise. Finally, it was 
determined to hold a communion service 
on the Beymertown — Washington) 
common, a spot of land now occupied by 
- the Miller Academy and its campus. 

Then and there the Presbyterian church 
of Leatherwood—since changed to that of 
Washington—was organized. The exact 
‘pumber of members that entered it at or- 
ganization is not now known. Its first 
ruling elders were David Frame and Josiah 
Robe, than whom there have arisen few 
better men. Their memories are to this 
day as sweet ointment poured out—fragrant 
with all that is pious, amiable, intelligent, 
zealous, and lovely in Christian character 
and life. Being dead, they yet speak. 
Many still visit their graves with reverence, 
feeling that the remembrance of the right- 
eous is blessed. O, that their virtues may 
be imitated, and their rewards reaped by 
their many descendants in this community! 

The tree thus auspiciously planted grew, 
and still grows. It shot upwards, and 
spread outwards—many a goodly branch 
being grafted in under the labours of the 
Rev. Mr. Boyed, its first minister. He was 
‘stated supply for this and. the church of 
Seneca Creek, (Senecaville,) a church or- 
ganized about the same time, (and one 
whose history is most marked and interest- 
ing, which the writer at no distant day 
hopes to give,) for a period of two years. 
The place of preaching was in a log tavern, 
kept by Mr. Robb, and built ongthe very 
spot where the new church edifice now 
stands. There are individuals yet living 
who remember vividly the «communion 
occasions” held in the yard in the rear of 
the old hotel on Main street, in the towa of 
Washington. Little was it then imagined 
that in half a century an edifice of the 
elegance of the present structure would 
stand on that spot, and be filled with com- 
municants not then boro, but now worthy 
members of the church then struggling into 
existence, amid all the hiodrances incident 
to such enterprises in all backwoods set- 
tlements. But, behold what God hath 
wrought! And let the glory of all be his! 
Soon the growing church needed a house of 
- worship. This was built of uohewn logs, 
on a lot of a few acres, purchased of a Mr. 
Hanns, and situated in the country, about 
one mile from town, in a south-eastern di- 
rection, and now adjoining the farm of 
Colonel Charles Gebeaut. Its roof was 
clapboards and round weight-poles; its 
floor, slabs; its furnace, a huge fire-place; 
its chimney, a conical pile of sticks imbedded 
in mud; its pews, rude benches, and its 
pulpit—lI won’t describe! 
Many a singular legond have we heard 
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| of the peculiar manners, habits, and appear- 


ance of the people who were accustomed to 
attend the «Leatherwood Church,” the re- 
lating of which might provoke the reader to 
laugh; but we goon to say that God was 
present in this rural temple, and the people 
were blessed. The number of the members 
incréased rapidly. More room was soon 
needed to. accommodate the enlarged con- 
gregation. So, under the pastorate of the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, who succeeded Mr. Boyed, 
one end of this cabin church was cut out, 
and an addition put to it, which increased 
the size of the building, if it did damage 
somewhat its architectural proportions. 
After labouring most successfully for 
three years, Mr. Smith suddenly died, 
(while attending Synod,) to.the great grief 
of his people. His successor was the Rev. 
Mr. Clark, a man of much zeal and energy. 
He continued pastor for ten years, during 
which time his hearers increased far beyond 
the capacity of even the recently enlarged 
log edifice. It is said that some persons 
came every Sabbath to hear him the distance 
of eight miles or more, and many walked 
five, six, or seven miles, carrying their 
shoes in their hands till they came ia sight 
of the church, either for the sake of econo- 
my or comfort, or both. How times have 
changed! Some of the parishioners of the 
writer @hink it quite a sacrifice now to ride 
half that distance to the same church—and, 
perhaps, indeed it is. Alas! even a little 
dampness on the pavements is now thought 
too formidable a matter to be encountered 
by some in our village, to attend church 
and prayer-meeting! We have not the 
pious zeal our fathers had. OQ, let us all 
remember, the solemn account we must soon 
render for the use we make of all our precious 
privileges! About the end of Mr. Clark’s 


gation to erect a new brick building in the 
immediate suburbs of the town of Wash- 
ington, for the accommodation of the people. 
The wants of the citizens of that place 
seemed greatly to demand this; and yet, it 
is said that some of the members wete so 
wedded to the old location in the woods, 


> that it was with much reluctance they con- 


sented to this movement. The house was 
built, and the church from that time drop- 
ped, by order of Presbytery, (Lancaster,) 
its old name, Leatherwood, and assumed 
that of Washington. 

The Rev. Mr. Reed was the next minis- 
ter. He only staid two years, dividing his 
time equally between this church and that 
of Morristown. He left suddenly—cause 
unknown, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Mr. Polk, who continued tor for several 
years, and was much beloved by his people, 


aod his labours were not in vain in the 
Lord. He is still remembered and spoken 
of by many ie this community as a man of 
teleats, prety, eed mach force of character. 
The io which the church 
wa dowao by a tremen- 
dows sbeoat this time. This 
happeeed the Sabbath—a day when 
there was te have been preaching, but, for 
some waremembered reason, there was none; 
or doubtless maoy—indeed, the greater 
part of the eburoh—would have been killed, 
or much isjured. Soon it was rebuilt io 
the form in which it stood when it was left, 
about a year since, no more to be entered 
for ever as a sanctuary of worship. As a 
building, it makes no great pretensions to 
architectural elegance, yet it was at a sa- 
crifice of some means to many that it was 
first erected, and afterwards re-erected; and 
it was in its day thought a fine building, 
fully equal to the style of the times. Better 
still, it has been the birth-place of souls; 
and, doubtless, in the great day, it will be 
found that this and that man were born 
there. It has been the scene of more than 
one precious revival of religion. God, the 
Father, has been in it—Jesus, the Saviour, 
has been in it—angels have been in it, and 
rejoiced over repentant sinners—saints now 
in glory once heard the gospel in it—and, 
perhaps, lost spirits in hell wish they never 
had been in it, to slight the kind offers of 
mercy sent them from above. Then, fare- 
well, dear old house! 3 

Mr. Hair succeeded Mr. Polk. He was 
a man of great energy, piety, and ability. 
He still lives, and is remembered by many 
in this church with great satisfaction. The 
church grew rapidly ander his ministry. 
About one hundred were added to its com- 
munion during one revival, in his brief 
pastorate of four years. After he left, the 
Rev. J. E. Alexander became pastor, and 
laboured as such for ten years. His pastor- 
ate was a peaceful and prosperous one. To- 
wards its close, it was somewhat ruffled by 
a few well-meaning, but sadly deluded 
abolition factionists, who tried to disturb 
the church on the deliverance of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1845, on the subject of 
slavery. But they signally failed; their 
efforts all dying in disgrace, under the 
frowns of the Lord. So perish all the 
measures of wicked or deluded schismatics |! 
And let every Christian say, Amen. 

A bronchial ailment caused Mr. Alex- 
ander reluctantly to resign, but not till he 
had tried the virtues of a winter’s furlough 
in the far South. He still lives among us, 
a highly esteemed and useful man, with 
health much improved, doing a good ser- 
vice to the Church in training young men 
for the ministry, as Principal of the Miller 
Academy. The Rev. M. R. Miller next 
served the church as stated supply for one 
year, when the present pastor received and 
accepted a joint call to this and the pastorate 
of Senecaville, where he has been labouring 
for seven years. Having very recently 
given up Senecaville, he now gives all his 
time to Washington. It is hoped the follow- 
ing resume of his labours, and of the present 
condition of the church and congregation, 
may not be out of place. The church has 
now 220 members in good standing on its 
roll. In 1855 it had 145. Since then 
180 have been added, mostly on examina- 
tion, eighty have been dismissed to other 
churches, twenty have died, two have been 
suspended, two or three have “left,” and 
twenty-one adults and seventy five infants 
have been baptized. Our anoual average 
increase has been nearly twenty-six on 
examination and by letter; our judicial 
trials have been light; all the officers and 
members, with scarcely an exception, have 
treated the pastor with Christian kindness, 
aod always co-operated with his wishes and 
measures with prompt alacrity. The great 
enterprise of his life, that of erecting a 
large, stately, handsome, costly church 
edifice here, has been completed by his 
people. It was built in troublous times. 
A series of hindrances, in the form of 
money crises, June frosts, and war, were 
successively met and overcome. We have 
been occapying the building for more than 
a year. It renders universal satisfaction to 


| all who see it or worship in it. It is eighty 


pastorate, it was determined by the congre- | 


by fifty feet, exclusive of the projection of 
the tower. The walls are brick, with a 
most substantial stone foundation—pilaster- 
ed, circular windows, &c.; two stories, large 


lecture or Sabbath-school room, furnace- 


room and lobby below—all above, not 
under the ground. Of course, there is an 
end gallery. But the pulpit is a model; 
that is, there is no pulpit; a carpeted plat- 
form, with an elegantly upholstered rose- 
wood desk upon it. All who have tried, 
admire it. But I will describe no more. 
Come and see it, brother ministers—preach 
for us, and if you do not like it, then I will, 
in some degree, modify this statement here- 
after. 

Orlando Boughton, Esq , of Columbus, 
Ohio, was the architect, John Robinson 
& Co., of Washington, Ohio, the contract- 
ors, John McCurdy, Dr.’ Rea, Thomas 
Laughlin, A. G. Lawrence, and John 
Robinson, the building committee—to all 
of whom the church are under a lasting 
debt of gratitude for the manner in which 
they have done their duty and met their 
engagements. Having said this much, 
many would not forgive me if I did not 
make special mention of Mr. McCurdy for 
the unflagging energy and interest mani- 
fested by him in the enterprise from its 
first inception till its fiaal consummation. 
Truly he was a good, faithful, and liberal 
servant. Thus, reader, you have had before 
you a very imperfect sketch of the origin, 
progress, and present condition of this 


church, written by your old friend, 
W. M. F. 


THE SUMMER IN NEW YORK. 
[CORRESPONDENCE or Tu PRESBYTERIAN. ] | 


Summer Exodus— New Pastors— Sunday Fight- 
ing, and what comes of it—Local Reforms. 
York, July 4, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The usual summer exo- 
dus of families has begun. Those of our 
citizens who are unfortunate enough to own 
a country-seat, have packed their movables, 
and gone to endure the care involved in a 
Guplicated establishment; others ate doing 
what the swallows did some weeks earlier 
—seeking nests for themselves and their 
young at Long Branch, Newport, Saratoga, 
Sharon, Niagara, and the long list of water- 
ing-places, more or less fashionable and 
expensive. Not a few are booked for the 
s¢China,” Scotia,” Hansa,” and other 
popular ocean steamers, expecting to ‘‘do” 
the Great Exhibition and the rest of Kurope 
within the time, and at about the cost of 
the usual summer vacation. Yet the city 
seems about as full of people as before fifty 
thousand volunteers left for the war, and 
other thousands began their rustication. 
Life is earnest, still, and industrial, and 
commercial pursuits seem to be pressed 
with all the intensity of former days. The 
battle of virtue and vice, religion and irre- 
ligion, does not pause—Christ’s kingdom 
does not wait for the seasons. 

There has been a valuable accession to 
the ministerial strength of the city recently, 
in the settlement of Dr. Shedd as the col- 
league of Dr. Spring, the Rev. Mr. Duryea 
in the Collegiate Dutch church, the Rev. 
Dr. Thompson as the successor of Dr. 
Bethune, the ‘Rev. Dr. Rodgers in Dr. 
Macauley’s place, and the Rev. Dr. Ander- 
son in the First Baptist church. The new 
comers are all able men, and are greeted 
warmly by their new congregations. 

The Sabbath enterprise has taken a strong 
hold of the public mind. The steady and 
rapid progress of that reform is one of the 
interesting and hopeful: phenomena of our 
times. All classes -feel its power. The 
avaricious and, pleasure-loving multitudes 
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| will be impeached next winter. Perhaps 
others, who are playing a deeper game than 
Judge McCunn has the ability to play, may 
share his fate. 

The new volume of Sabbath Sermons, 
published by the Oarters, is attaining a 
wide circulation through the trade, and by 
the action of the Sabbath Committee. As 
a part of the scheme of that Committee to 
enlist the pulpit in the more earnest discus- 
sion of the Sabbath question, they deputed 
their Secretary to visit the two General 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, the 
General Associations of Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, &c., and present a copy of 
‘¢The Christian Sabbath” to each ministe- 
rial delegate. Some five hundred copies, I 
learn, have thus been circulated. Whence 
the funds are derived for this and other 
liberal plans, the public are uninformed, for 
no money is ever publicly solicited. It is 
well that somebody supplies the commissa- 
riat of the little band, ever in the field, and 
ever waging a spirited and successful war- 
fare against the most formidable foe of 
morals and religion. 

While I write, the city is swayed by the 
most intense excitement about the army on 
the Peninsula. We all have relatives or 
friends in that army; and, more than this 
even, we all have a country, whose destiny, 
under God, seems to be bound up with the 
fate of that army. Hope and fear alter- 
nate. We await the issue as calmly as we 
may; whatever it may be, we shall fight 

and pray till rebellion is crushed. . 
EDWARDS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LETTER TO A SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

Messrs. Editors—The following com- 
munication was read to the children and 
youth of the schools, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, on Sunday morning, the 6th inst. 
Those schools were assembled in the largest: 
room connected with the church, that all 
might hear it at the same time. Imagine 
the interest with which it was heard! 
The reading over, there was a perceptible 
stir among the young people, as if they 
desired to do something more for the brave 
men in the field. An opportunity was 
afforded, and before they were dismissed, 
each school, through its Superintendent, 
pledged a generous donation, to be dis- 
bursed in the same manner. If you have 
space for it, and deem it of sufficient pub- 
lic interest, they will be glad to see the 
letter in the Presbyterian, hoping that it 


may induce others to contribute to the 
same blessed cause. 
Yours very truly, 
HENRY STEELE CLARKE. 


Muscatine, lowa, June, 1862. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SABBATH-SCHOOL OF THE 
CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


My Dear Friends—A few days since 
you made a very timely and liberal dona- 
tion, to help our Board of Publication 
prosecute its great and good work of dis- 
tributing religious books and tracts among 
our soldiers in camps and hospitals, and 
among the prisoners in our possession. ‘As, 
since the first of February last, I have 
been much engaged in this work of distri- 
bution, and as your very generous donation 
to the Board, paid in part for the books 
and tracts [ used, I purpose, in this letter, 
telling you more fully what your money 
did, i the hope that you may be stimu- 
lated to give more to so good a cause. Of 
all the good it did I cannot tell you now, 


may secretly chafe under the restraints of a | 


well-ordered Sabbath, but public sentiment 
and example are so overwhelmingly on the 
side of a quiet and reverent observance of 
holy time, that open opposition has nearly 
ceased. The presses that were most violent 
in their demonstrations some months ago, 
have given up the contest, apparently, as 
hopeless. It is interesting to trace the 
hand of Providence in those events of the 
war which tended to impress the nation 
with respect for a divine institution. The 
tide which had set steadily against the 
sacred day down to the battle of Bull Run 
was turned, in the general order of McClel- 
lan, into the opposite channel, and the per- 
sistence of that noble Christian General in 
his purpose to secure a Sabbath for his 
grand army, even when pursuing a retreat- 
ing foe on the one hand, and the uniform 
defeat of the assailing armies in Sunday 
battles, whether on the rebel side or other- 
wise, served to illustrate at once the beauty 
of the Sabbath law, and the danger of vio- 
lating it, with such impressiveness, that 
infidelity itself could not gainsay the great 


historical demonstration. Our secular press | 


makes note of it, and our soldiers talk of it 
in their camps. It will be interwoven with 
the history of this civil war, for the study 
and admonition of all coming ages. 

There is one featurc of these Sunday 
battles of which little or nothing has been 
written—the singular fate of the general 
officers responsible for them. The Big 
Bethel battle was the blundering work of 
General Pierce, who has passed from public 
view. The Bull Run battle was the fruit 
of McDowell’s military skill, and he is held 
in less respect by the army and the coun- 
try, perhaps, than any Major-General in 
the service. The Ball’s Bluff battle was 
prompted by Stone, and led by Baker—the 
latter was killed, and the former is in Fort 
Lafayette. The battle of Cross Keys was 
ordered by Fremont, who has been super- 
seded, and has left the army. The rebel 
record is about as significant: Zollicoffer 
led the assault at Mill Spring, and was 
killed; Johnston commanded at Shiloh, and 
was killed; the other Johnston led at the 
battle of Fair Oaks, and was seriously, if 
not fatally, wounded. Thus seven of the 
eight Sunday fighting Generals have fouod 
that as poor a day for themselves as for 
their armies. He must be a bold leader, 
whether rebel or loyal, who will plan and 
uudertake another needless aggressive Sun- 
day battle, in the light of such experience 
in the American war. 

The war against the abuses of the Sab- 
bath in this city goes on steadily and pros- 
perously. The police authorities seem true 
to their pledge, and in spite of the unfaith- 
fulness of some of our judges and justices, 
leave but little scope to the Sunday dram- 
shops and theatres. Our city judge has 
overdone the business of befriending the 
liquor and lager traffic, so that even the 
counsel of the liquor dealers concedes that 
his decisions have no moral weight, and are 
rather an injury than otherwise to the bad 
cause he has espoused. There are intima- 


tions that the expounder of « beverages” | 


for that you will never know, till that great 
day when the hidden things of this world 
shall be revealed, and all the little rills of 
moral influence, which we start here, shall 
be traced to their results. Then, but not 
till then, shall we know all the good we 
have done on earth. 

During the brief time which God has 
allowed me to spend in this pleasant work, 
I have distributed twelve thousand volumes 
of little books, three hundred and sixty 


Sabbath-School Visitors, and have fur- 
nished religious reading matter to at least 
forty-five thousand men. I suppose your 
generous donation paid for books and tracts 
for at least fifteen hundred of these poor, 
perishing souls. Is not such a thought 
pleasant to all of you? I do not think I 
have found a dozen men refusing to receive 
books and tracts. Almost without excep- 
tion, they receive them gladly, read them 
carefully, and thank me kindly. They do 
not generally destroy their books and traets, 
as some suppose. 
kept in the hospitals at St. Louis, the 
books and tracts given to wounded soldiers 
on the boats at Cairo. The truth is, that I 
never saw, either in camps or hospitals, 
one of our little books, or one of our tracts 
even, that had been thrown away; and I 
never received an unkind word from a 
soldier. They are often rough and wicked 
men, but if you treat them kindly, they 
will treat you in the same way. 

On the mission, ia which your money 
has helped to support me, I went up the 
Tennessee river one week before the great 
battle at Pittsburgh Landing, on the 6th 
of April last, reaching Savannah at ten 


fore the battle. 
travelling, and did not intend it, but God 
so ordered it, perhaps for good. When [ 
left the mouth of the Tennessee, I fully 
expected to reach Savannah on Saturday; 
but we were detained on the way—there 
were no stopping-places for me—and so [ 
was forced to go on. Immediately after 
our early breakfast on Sabbath morning, 
the captain of our boat, who was, I fear, a 
wicked man, though he treated me with 
great courtesy, said we must remember the 
Sabbath day, and have a preaching meeting 
before reaching Savannah, where many of 
our men were to stop. So he had his cabin 
put in order, and his dioner-bell rang for 
church. He himself went out upon the 
guards and decks of the boat, and brought 
in the four or five hundred soldiers who 
were on board. Our large cabin was filled. 
Some of the men were from the same place, 
had belonged to the same church-choir at 
home, and had their music-books with 
them. These they took from their knap- 
sacks, and we had a nice choir. And 
there, on that lovely Sabbath morning, we 
sang, in a strange land, the sweet songs of 
Zion, and thought of the anxious friends 
and pleasant homes we had left behind us. 
There, as these poor men were standing in 
the fave of danger and of death, I tried to 
preach to them from Ecclesiastes xii. 13, 
14, and to tell them of their danger, their 
duty to God, and of a coming judgment, 
when they and I would meet again. Will 
you please read and /earn the text. We 
had a good meeting. Jesus seemed to be 
present by his Spirit, and many were 
seen weeping. While we were singing 
the last hymn—it was, ‘‘Rock of Ages, 
Cleft for Me’—TI saw the captain of 
our steamer standing among the singers, 
and singing at the top of his voice, 
while big tears were rolling down his 


checks. And then Savannah was in 


I have found, carefully 


| 


sight—and soon we separated, never again 
to meet in time. One week from that very 
hour many of these brave men were en- 
gaged in a desperate and bloody conflict— 
some of them were slain. But, my young 
friends, remember that you preached to 
those men on that Sabbath day; you fur- 
nished the books and tracts that were put 
into each man’s hands at the close of our 
religious services ; you did them more good 
than you will ever hear of in this world; 
but the blessed Saviour will remember it; 
and, perhaps, in Heaven some “sinner 
saved by grace,” and Jed by you to Christ, 
will bless you for it. 

During the remainder of that day, and 
until dark, I was hard at work distributing 
the Soldier’s Pocket-Book and Soldiers’ 


| tracts of our Board, among the men at 


Savannah, and at Crymp’s Landing, a few 
miles above. At the latter place was a 
large number of men belonging to General 
Grant’s army. Let me tell you how a little 
boy assisted me in my work. He went up 
from Cairo on our boat—was about fourteen 
years old—was a Sabbath-school scholar, 
and a member of the church at home—and 
was with his father, who was a surgeon to 
an Illinois regiment. I was drawn to the 


boy from the very first time I saw him, and, | 


next to his father, he seemed to turn to 
me. When he found me distributing books 
and tracts among the men, he begged earn- 
estly that he might help me. I asked him 
if he had learned to love the Saviour, and 
labour for him here. He said he hoped he 
had. So I furnished him with a little 
basket filled with books and tracts, and all 
day long he laboured faithfully at my side. 
Sometimes he was separated from me in the 


| crowd that gathered around us, but I could 


always hear little Willie talking like an old 
preacher to the men, as he handed out his 
atte pages. Night came; we reached 

ittsburg Landing, and he went, with his 
father, to his regiment. We may never 
meet again in this world, but I hope he will 
remember me—I certainly shall not forget 
him. Do not forget that each of you who 
helped us buy these books and tracts was, 
* that day, working and talking through 

im. 

-At Savannah I found nine hospitals, in 
which were about eight hundred sick and 
wounded soldiers. Here I spent several 
days. I think [ gave books and tracts to 
them all, and talked upon religious subjects 
with every one. How rejoiced they were 
to find that friends, whom they had never 
seen, cared for their souls, and were kindly 
sending them such good books to read! I 
tried to direct them all to the Friend of 
sinners. Nearly every man wept as I talked 
with him. Many promised me that they 
would seek the Saviour. Among these was 
a boy some sixteen years old, whose mother 
was a pious, praying woman. She had 
reared him tenderly, and sent him forth 
with many prayers to battle for his country. 


He was then very sick, of typhoid fever. 


He was lying on his blanket, upon that 
cold, hard floor, with no dear mother to 
nurse him—no kind friend to watch over 
him. What finally became of him, I know 
not. I think he gave himself to Christ 


| before I left him. Will it not be pleasant 


if, when you go up, as I hope you may, to 
take your places among the white-robed 
ones, you find him standing there, redeemed 
by your instrumentality, and waiting to thank 
you for sending some one to talk to him of 
Jesus! 

But [ must stop, for this letter is too long 
already. My dear friends, this work of 
ours is a glorious work—do not, I beg of 
you, forget it. Next week [ leave my plea- 
sant home among the old trees on the banks 
of the Mississippi, and go forth for further 
labour among the soldiers. Will you help 
me? Will you help this work by giving, 
as you are able, to our Board of Publica- 
tion? Will you not pray that God may 
open the way before me, and bless my la- 


bours? Above all, will you not pray over 
your own gifts? It helps matters wonder- 


thousand pages of tracts, two thousand | 


o’clock on the morning of the Sabbath be- |- 
I regretted this Sabbath | 


fully, when we are not ashamed to pray 
over what we give to Christ, and when we 


do pray earnestly over what we give. You 
will hear from me again. , 
Your sincere friend, C. O. WATERS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TREASURES IN HEAVEN. 


BY M. L. HOFFORD. 


“ Tay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 
Treasures in heaven, 
Laid up above! 
An interest in 
A Redeemer’s love! 
The pearl of price 
Exceeding great, 
A crown of glory, 
And robes of state. 


Treasures in heaven! 
. How blest the thought; 
By the gold of earth 
They can ne’er be bought. 
These gems shall shine 
With brightening ray, 
When the pomp of earth 
Has passed away. 


Treasures in heaven! 
Secure them now, 
While the bloom of health 
Is on your brow; 
While grace holds out 
With wondrous love, 
The richest gifts 
Of the world above. 


‘Treasures in heaven! 
Then, ne’er delay 
To make them yours, 
While yet you may; 
While Jesus sweetly 
Bids you come, 
O! gather them in, 
To your joyful home. 


“THE TRUE CHURCH. 


Then, in looking to a state of prosperity 
in the Christian churches, we should care- 
fully cherish simple and scriptural senti- 
ments, both of the constitution of the 
Church, and of its prosperous estate. Such 
sentiments may be ours; but what we need 
is that the mind should habitually recur, 
and faithfully adhere to them. Protestants 
as we are, we are always receiving impres- 
sions on this subject, both from the Church 
and the world, which are not correct; and 
unless we are jealously reverting to original 
principles, and ‘to the law and the testi- 
mony,” we shall slip away from our stand- 
ard, and be ignorant of our departure. In 
the slight and general description we have 
attempted of the Church in her best estate, 
we have had no ovcasion to employ any dis- 
tinctive and denominational terms which 
are common amongst us; and yet we find 
men—the wise and the good—perpetually 
tempted to elevate the distinctions which 
these denominations imply into terms of 
communion, and principles indispensable to 
the nature of a Church. But the true 
Church is not essentially Episcopacy, or 
Presbyterianism, or Independency, or Pe- 
dobaptism, or Methodism. If it were only 
one of these, it must be so to the exclusion 
of the rest. A true Church consists essen- 


tially in a company of believing men, who 


‘joy, and peace in the Holy Ghost. 


but a name. 


| agree to meet together, according to the 


will of God, to walk in’ his ordinances, and 
to promote spiritual life in themselves and 
others; and such a Church may be formed 
of any, or of all these denominations. It 
consists not in meats and drinks; in times 
and observances; in a Liturgy or free pray- 
er; in sprinkling or immersion; in this 
form or that form; but in righteousness, 
We say 
not, that Scripture does not indicate any 
platform by which a Church should be 
regulatéd; nor, that it is indifferent what 
method we follow; but we would maintain 


that the subsistence is distinct from the 
method, and infinitely superior to it; that. 


the true Church may exist under different 


manifestations, as the human life may exist. 


and flourish under variety of complexion 
and figure.— Feed. 


Devotion of Moravian Missionaries. 


The British government has established | 


an hospital for lepers on a small island near 
Oape Town. The Moravians have a Mis- 
sion among these poor sufferers, in connec- 
tion with which they have a school for 
children. The Moravian newspaper pub- 
lishes two letters from this spot. One of 
them thus describes the arrangements for 
the patients: 

‘‘ Adjacent to the landing-place, on either 
side, are the hospitals for the female sick, 
and a female lunatic asylum, together with 
the houses of some of the officials, the stores, 
&c. They are dingy looking buildings, of 
one story, and yellow-washed. From these 
are walls, slightly sloping up to where our 
house stands. The principal building in 
this row—indeed, by far the handsomest 
and most commodious on the island—is the 
pretty little church, with its yellow walls 
and whitewashed tower and buttress. It 
will hold about one hundred and fifty people, 
is fitted up with a neat pulpit and reading- 
desk, and has.a small gallery at one end. 
Our house is on the left of the church, when 
looking eastward, the churchyard and a 
small garden lying between it and the sea. 
On the left, with an interval of about five 
yards, is the Jéper-hospital, a large low 
building, containing four wards, two for 
men, and two for women. At present there 
are about fifty inmates. At about twenty 
yards’ distance, nearer the sea, is Dr. 
Minto’s house, with a large garden attached 
to it. On the right of the churchyard, 
round which and our premises is a neat 
whitewashed wall, stands the large lunatic 
asylum, formerly a prison for convicts. 
Still further in the same direction, on a 
small hill, is another hospital for chronic 
patients. To the north-east, about twenty 
minutes’ walk from our house, are the huts 
of the nine Kaffir chiefs who are prisoners 
of war. The entire population of the island 
is about four hundred 

Two missionaries, Messrs. Kuester and 
Taylor, and Mrs. Kuester, have shut them- 
selves up in this lazaretto, enduring its 
risks and indescribable trials of the sensi- 
bilities, to point the outcast and dying to 
Him who can save. 


ROMISH SAINTS. 


The London Hxaminer, in some remarks 
upon the recent Japanese canonization at 
Rome, makes the following reference to 
Romish saints: 


Upwards of three centuries ago, it was cal- 
culated by Durandus, Bishop of Mande, that 
there were above 5000 saints for every day 
of the year; and as it was therefore impossi- 
ble to give each saint his or her due honour, 
and saints are known to be extremely tena- 
cious of worship, and impatient of any 
neglect, the Feast of All Saints was insti- 
tuted, as a holy man explained, to supply 
the want of days in the year, and to pre- 
vent the displeasure of those saints who 
might otherwise be angry at having no re- 
spect paid tothem. For two centuries and 
a half certain Japanese martyry have been 
awaiting admission to the sainthood, solaced, 
meanwhile, with a sort of brevet rank; but 
at last the door has been opened for them, 
and with great pomp and ceremony they 
have been duly canonized at Rome. At 
the ceremony the greatest care was taken 
to exclude any ray of the light of day from 
the sacred building; for the Church of 
Rome thus plainly intimates that the faith- 
ful are not to see by heaven’s lights, and 
by no lights but its earthly lights, and ac- 
cordingly it makes a darkness before it 
permits people to see by its winking tapers. 
The sun was shining brightly in the hea- 
vens, but the Papacy has a sun of its own 
for its in-door uses, and it was made of wax 
upon this occasion, weighing sixty thousand 
pounds, distributed in fifteen thousand can- 
dies. As these lights wanted snuffing and 
trimming, boys on planks were let down 
from the roof to perform that duty, and 
doubtless they had a very cherubimical 
appearance. 

We do not learn whether the twenty-seven 
new saints have their respective names and 
distinction, or whether they take their places 
in the rank of All Saints. A Cardinal of 
former times, seeing the canonization of 
persons whose lives had been none of the 
best, observed that these new saints made 
him call in question the old ones, ‘ Affe che 
questi santi moderni mi fanno assai dubitare 
delli passati.’ But Bayle takes the opposite 
view, and thinks the new saints better than 
the old ones; and he quotes the opinion of 
a wit, who said he should prefer invoking 
a new-comer, whatever might be his charac- 
ter, because he was at least sure of his man, 
which was not the case with some of the 
mythical ancients of the calendar, airy 
nothings, wanting every thing of reality 
Indeed, a doctor of: divinity, 
named De Launoi, made it his business to 
play the part of detective to the saints, and 
of some he disproved the very existence, 
while he exposed the bad character of others. 
Of course, he incurred the bitter enmity of 
the priests, who denounced him as a des- 
perate spirit, who turned a saint out of 
Paradise every year. A curate of St. Eusta- 
chius, in Paris, said he felt it politic to pay 
his court to De Launoi, for fear he should 
take away his St. Eustachius, who had no- 
thing to depend upon but his saintship. 
De Launoi weeded the calendar of a number 
of saints who were either purely fabulous, 
or worthy of a place in the galleys. But 
since that day, more than three centuries 
ago, as the recruiting of the army of martyrs 
has been steady in progress, and no succes- 
sor of De Launoi has employed himself in 
the purgation of the body, the number must 
be enormous; and how there can be room 
for the twenty-seven Japanese, it is impos- 
sible to conceive. Surely, Rome should 
have disrated or cashiered some of its many 
saints, who either never existed at all, or 
existed to very bad purpose, before it called 
up this new batch of martyrs to the upper 
house. As it is, the least select, the least 
choice, company in the world is that of the 
saints, and it is astonishing how the peace 
can be kept amongst them. The martyrs 
have the satisfaction of finding themselves 
sainted at last, we shall be told; but saints 
have their ambition, like other folks, and 
covet the repute that brings shrines, and 
incense, and votive offerings; and can these 
be expected for the Japanese, of whom 
nothing certain is known, except that they 
are saints by patent of the Pope? 


MISQUOTATIONS OF SCRIPTURE IN 
PUBLIC PRAYER. 


(From an Address recently delivered 
C. J. Brown. ] 


by the Rev. 

It has long appeared to my mind a great 
evil that a certain cant phraseology, or stock 
of phrases, has come somehow to be handed 


‘about from parish to parish—yea, down 


from generation to generation, until our 
good people have learned to regard it as all 


' from the Bible; not only adopting it into 


their family and social prayers, but /ather- 
tng it upon God’s word. Here, however, 
detail is every thing, and I will venture to 
give some examples of the phraseology re- 
ferred to, arranging it, for the sake of dis- 
tinctness, under two or three heads. 

1. There is what might be called an un- 
happy, sometimes quite grotesque, mingling 
of Scripture texts. Who is not familiar 
with the followitg words, addressed to God 
in prayer?—*Thou art the high and lofty 
One that ivhabiteth eternity, and the praises 
thereof,” which is but a jumble of two glo- 
rious t& ts—each glorious taken by itself, 
both marred, and one altogether lost indeed, 
when thus combined and mingled. The 
one is Isaiah lvii. 15, “Thus saith the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy.” The other is Psalm xxii. 
3, “Thou art holy, O thou that inhabitest 
the praises of Israel.” The iuhabiting of 
the praises of eternity, to say the least, is 
meagre: there were no praises in the past 
eternity to inhabit. But what a glory is 
there in God’s condescending to inhabit— 
take up his very abode in the praises of 
Israel, of the ransomed Church! Then 
there is an example nothing less than gro- 
tesque under this head, and yet one in such 
frequent use that I suspect it is very gene- 
rally regarded as having the sanction of 
Scripture. Here it is:—‘‘We would put 
our hand on our mouth, and our mouth in 
the dust, and cry out, Unclean, unclean; 
God be merciful to me, a sinner.” This is 
no fewer than four texts joined, each beau- 
tiful by itself. First, Job xl. 4, ‘‘ Behold, 
I am vile; what shall I answer thee? I 
will lay my hand upon my mouth.” Se- 
cond, Lamentations iii. 29, ‘‘ He putteth his 
mouth in the dust, if so be there may be 
hope.” Leviticus xiii. 45, where the leper 
is directed to put a covering upon his upper 
lip, and to cry, “‘Uaclean, unclean.” And 
fourth, the publican’s prayer. But how 
incongruous a man’s first putting his hand 
on his mouth, then putting his mouth in 
the dust, and last of all crying out, &. 

The only other example I give under this 
head, is an expression nearly universal 
among us, and [ suspect almost universally 
thought to be in Scripture—‘“In thy favour 
is life; and thy loving-kindness is better 
than life.” The fact is, that this also is 
just an unhappy combination of two pas- 
sages, in which the term /ife is used in 
altogether different, and even incompatible 
senses —namely, Psalm xxx. 5, “‘In his fa- 
vour is life’’—life, of course, in the higher 
sense of true blessedness; and Psalm Ixiii. 
3, “Thy loving-kindness is better than 
life,’’ where, evidently, life means the pre- 
sent temporal life. 

2..A second class may be described as 
unhappy alterations of Scripture language. 
Need I say that the 130th Psalm, “Oat of 
the depths,” &., is one of the most pre- 
cious in the whole book of the Psalms? 
Why must we have the words of David, 
and of the Holy Ghost, thus given in public 
prayer, and so constantly that our pious 
people come all to adopt it into their social 
and family prayers, ‘There is forgiveness 
with thee, that thou mayest be feared; and 
plenteous redemption, that thou mayest be 
sought after or unto?” How precious the 
simple words as they stand in the Psalm, 
“There is forgiveness with thee, that thou 
mayest be feared’”’ (ver. 4); “With the 
Lord there is mercy, and with him is plen- 
teous redemption; and he shall’ redeem 
Israel from all his iniquities!” (ver. 7, 8.) 
Again in this blessed Psalm, the words of 
the third verse, “If thou, Lord, should 
mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand?” 
too seldom are left us in their naked sim: 
plicity, but must undergo the following 
change :-—‘“‘If thou wert strict to mark ini- 
quity,” &. I remember, in my old college 
days, we used to have it in a much more 
offensive shape—“If thou wert strict to 
mark, and rigorous to punish!’’ 

Another favourite change is the follow- 
ing:—“ Thou art in heaven, and we upon 
the earth; therefore let our words be few, 
and well ordered.’’ Solomon’s simple and 
sublime utterance (full of instruction, surely, 
on the whole theme I am dealing with) is, 
‘God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; 
therefore let thy words be few.” (Eccl. v. 2 ) 
For another example under this class, see 
how Habakkuk’s sublime words are tor- 
tured, ‘Thou art of purer eyes than to be- 
hold evil, and canst not look on sin with- 
out abhorrence” The words of the Holy 
Ghost are, “Thou art of purer eyes than 
to behold evil, and canst not look on 
iniquity,” (i. 13). Need I say that the 
power of the figure, “canst not look on 
iniquity,” is nearly lost when you add that 
God can look on it, only not without 
abhorrence? 

3. A third class is made up of meaning- 
less pleonasms, vulgar common-place re- 
dundancies of expression in quoting from 
the Scriptures. -One of these has become 
so universal, that I venture to say you sel- 
dom miss it when the passage referred to 
comes up at all. ‘Be in the midst of us,” 
(or, a8 some prefer to express it, | humbly 
think not in the best taste, “‘in our midst,”’) 
‘‘to bless us, and todo us yood.”” What 
additional idea is there in the last expres- 
sion, ‘‘and to do us good?” The passage 
referred to is Exodus xx. 24, “In all places 
where I record my name, I will come unto 
you, and [ will bless you.” Such is the 
simplicity of Scripture. Our addition is, 
‘bless us, and do us good.” In Daniel 
iv. 35, we read the noble words, “ None 
can stay his hand, or say unto him, What 
doest thou?” The favourite change is, 
‘‘None can stay thy hand from working.” 
‘‘ Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” This is changed, “ neither 


hath it entered into the heart of man to 


conceive the things.” Constantly we hear 
God addressed as “ the hearer and answerer 
of prayer’—a mere vulgar and useless 
pleonasm, for the Scripture idea of God’s 
hearing prayer is just his answering it— 
‘OQ thou that hearest prayer, unto thee 
shall all flesh come;” ‘Hear my prayer, 
O Lord;” ‘I love the Lord because he 
hath heard my voice, and my supplica- 
tions.” Whence, again, that common- 
place of public prayer, ‘‘Thy consolations 
are neither few nor small.’ The refer- 
ence, I suppose, is to those words of Job, 
‘Are the consolations of God small with 
thee?” So one scarce ever hears that 
prayer of the seventy-fourth Psalm, “ Have 
respect to the covenant, for the dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of 


cruelty,” without the addition, “horrid 


cruelty;”’ nor the call to prayer in Isaiah, 
“Keep not silence, and give him no rest 


till he establish, and till he make Jerusa- 
lem a praise in the earth,” without the 
addition, “the whole earth;” nor that ap- 

al of the psalmist, ““Whom have [ in 
heaved but thee, and there is none upon 


earth that I desire beside thee,” without 
the addition, “none in al/ the earth.’ 
These last may seem small matters indeed; 
and 80 ~y are, nor were worth finding 
fault with, did they oocur but occasionally. 
But viewed as stereotyped common-places, 
weak enough in themselves, and occurring 
so often as to give an impression of their 
having Scripture authority, I humbly think 
they ought to be discountenanced and dis- 
carded—banished wholly from our Presby- 
terian worship. It will, ope surprise 
you to learn that the only Scripture au- 
thority for that favourite, and somewhat 
peculiar expression, about the “wicked 
rolling sin as a sweet morsel under their 
tongue,” is the following words in the book 
of Job, (xx. 12,) “Though wickedness be 
sweet in his mouth, though he hide it 
under his tongue.” | 

- As for some old, almost heathenish ex- 
pressions one used to hear, I hope they are 
pretty well out among us; such as, “Thou 
art the greatest, and wisest, and best of all 
beings.” Of course, this is not to be en- 
dured from a Christian pulpit. Holy Scrip- 
ture never speaks of God as greatest, wis- 
est, best; but as the “I am,” “only wise,” 
“only good,” “who only doeth great won- 
ders,” and so on. 


Italy’s Reply to the Pope and the 
Bishops. 


- 


The following is the full text of the ~ 


address voted by the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies to the King: 


«« Sire —Bishops, for the most part stran- 
gers to Italy, assembled at Rome for a reli- 
gious solemnity, have inflicted upon our 
country injuries which are so much the 
graver that they are the denial of our 
national rights, and bear the impress of 
foreiga violence. To that incredible doo- 
trine which would make Rome the slave of 
the Roman Catholic universe, and declares 
the aims of religion incompatible with the 
independence of the Peninsula, we reply 
Sire, by arraying ourselves round you, and 
by proclaiming, in the face of the Italians 
and the Romans, that we are resolved to 
maintain inviolate the rights of the nation 
and those of its capita], kept by force under 
a Government which it loaths. We shall 
cherish, O Sire, the immovable confidence 
of which you have given so grand an exam- 
ple to our country and to the world. To 
our enemies, whomsoever they may be, we 
shall oppose the calm trust of the Italian 
nation in the justice of its cause, in the 
efficiency of its liberal institutions, in the. 
valour of its army, and the readiness of all 
its citizens to take part with you in the 
national battles, and, above all, O Sire, in 
your valour, your loyalty, and the respect 
inspired, by your name. Such are the 
reasons why, in view of the attitude of the 
Italian people, the universal opinion of 
civilized nations is that Italy should be 
admitted into the number of nations who 
are their own masters. Convinced that we 
shall see united to us all those who, by 
right or by aspiration, belong to the Italian 
family, we believe that the moment is not 
distant when the obstacles which retard 
the accomplishment of the vote that has. 

roclaimed Rome the capital of Italy will 
e removed. The words which resounded 
a few days ago at the Vatican declare ‘im- 
re the means by which diplomacy 
elieves it can reconcile the rights of Italy 
inherent to those of your crown with the 
temporal power, which is ruining Rome. 
This language does not disconcert us; it 
has removed all motive for that hesitation 
which imposes such hard trials on the mod- 
eration of your people. Now, since foreign 
prelates, regardless of the strictly religious 
and spiritual nature of their august ministry, 
affirm with so much solemnity a proposal of 
political reaction; since, from the provinces 
governed in the name of the Roman Pontiff, 
wicked men carry desolation into the south- 
ern provinces of the kingdom, Europe ought, 
at length, to be convinced that your author- 
ity, Sire, and that of the laws of a free 
nation which has the honour to see you at 
its head, can alone give a peaceful settle- 
ment to the affairs of Rome, and deliver 
Italy and Europe from that confusion and 
that conflict of powers which trouble con- 
sciences and imperil the peace of the 
world.” | 


WHO IS BROWNLOW NORTH? 


His grandfather was the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and brother of Lord North, so long 
the Minister of George III. His father 
had also preferment in the Church of Eng- 
land. In early life, Brownlow North was 
also destined for the Church, but his tastes 
and pursuits led him to indulge in gaiety, 
aod what the majority of persons consider a 


life of pleasure. In November, 1844, while °‘ 


residing at Dallas Lodge, in the vicinity of 
Elgin, Mr. North, while playing at cards. 
one evening, suddenly felt a sensation, as if 
he were going to drop downdead. He rose. 
up and said to his son, “I am a dead man 

—take me up stairs.” His reflection then 

was, ‘‘Where am I to go as soon as am 

dead?” a thought which now burst upon 

him, and impressed him with his need of 
mercy. It was a moment of sharp inward 

conflict, for as he was about to kneel and 

call upon God for mercy, a maid entered 

the room to kindle the fire; for a moment 

he hesitated before her, but through God’s 

grace he did get up, and in her presence 

threw himself down on his knees, and began 

to call upon God. On the following day 

he made a public announcement, to his 

friends in the house, and to others by let- 

ter, that from that instant he had become a 

changed man. 

For months he strove to find God, and 
pardon, and peace; after spending hours of 
the night in earnest supplication, in agony 
of soul; but it pleased God to give him a 


view of the righteousness of God in- Jesus _ 


Christ; ‘and these precious words, “Him 
that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast 
out,” gave hirh rest, because he perceived 
that God’s truth was pledged to forgive 
even him, if he believed in his Son. 

About. a year after this, circumstances 
quite unsought for by him, drew him out as 
a preacher; and the vividness of his con- 
victions, the reality of this new life, and his 
knowledge of the human heart and of God’s 
Word, have wonderfully fitted him for speak- 
ing to his fellows. In Scotland he has oe- 


\ 


cupied the pulpits of nearly all denomina- | 


tions, and every where crowds wait upon his 
ministrations. In London, St. James’s Hall | 
was a witness to tke heart-stirring, plain 
statements of truth in 1860; and in Willis’s 
Rooms, St. James’s, meetings were com- 
menced for aristocratic circles, to which 
admission was by ticket, delivered only to 
such; the streets and squares in the neigh- 
bourhood were crowded by carriages, and 
on successive Mondgys, Mr. North spoke to 
these fashionables the burning words of 
truth drawn from God’s Word. During the 
last winter and spring, a course of addresses 


was given in a similar manner in Edin. . 


burgh, and we hear that the results are 
such as to encourage him in similar efforts 
elsewhere. We believe Mr. Brownlow 
North stiJl belongs to the oummunivun of 
the Church of England. 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, ParLapELPuta; 
end at 580 Broadway, New York. 


SATURDAY, Juiy 19, 1862. 


Notice to — We 
have received several obituary notices late- 
ly, some addressed to us originally, and 
‘Sthérs extraéted from other papers, which 
have wot been accompanied by any name, 
ceftifying to their correctness. Our rale, 
requiring a name in sll such cases, is one 
We must adhere to, and our correspondents 
will please remember this. It will also be 
observed, by reference to the obituary col- 
umn, that all such notices, exceeding three 
lines, are charged at the rate of five cents 
a line, payment of which is required in 
advance. | 


An APpporIintMENT —By reference to a 
card in another column, it will be seen that 
Mr. Jobn S. Hart, editor of the Sunday- 
School Times, has been elected Principal 
of the Model Department in the State Nor- 
mal School of New Jersey. Mr. Hart has 
been long and favourably known as a 
teacher, having formerly occupied impor- 
tant posts, as Principal of Edgehill School, 
Princeton, New Jersey, and as Principal of 
the Central High School, in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. From personal observation, 
we are ready to bear testimony to his 
rare and abundant qualifications for the 
place to which he has juet been appointed. 
Mr. Hart is still to continue chief editor 
of the Sunday- School Times. 


Deatus or Ministers’ Sons.—In the 
late engagements before Richmond, several 
well-known ministers were bereaved of chil- 
dren. Adjutant I.S Studdiford, who was 
killed, was the son of the Rev. Dr. Studdi- 
ford, of Lambertville, New Jersey. Cap- 
tain T. C. Rogers, of the 18th New York 
Regiment, was the son of the Rev. Dr. E. 
P. Rogers, now of New York city. It is 
also stated that a son of the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, Professor in Jefferson College, Penn- 
sylvania, died lately in one of the hospitals 
at Washington City, District of Columbia. 
A son of the Rev. Loyal Young, of Butler, 
Pennsylvania,“has been exceedingly ill in 
the hospital, but, it is hoped, is recovering. 
These are some of the sacrifices which good 
men are making in the terrible strife whica 
is now raging in the land. May they avail 
for the defence of the Constitution, and the 
perpetuation of the Upion. 


A PrisonEer.—The Rev. J.J. Marks,D D, 
-_@ mewber of the Presbytery of Ohio, and a 


chaplain in the army, wes tuken prisoner 
in the late conflicts before Richmond, and 
is now in the hands of theenemy. He was 
on duty in the hospital when captured. 


ELECTION OF A Proressor —The Rev. 
Dr. Seabury, of New York city, has been 
elected Professor of Biblical Literature and 
Interpretation of Scripture in the (Episco- 
pal) General Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Seabury was formerly editor of the New 
York Churchman, and has long been known 
asa High-churchman of the highest type. 
The appointment is excessively distasteful 
to the Low-church section of the Episcopal 
OQhurch. The Christian Witness, of Bos- 
ton, says “that Dr. Seabury is the last man 
whom far the largest portion of the Church 
would desire to see in his new position. 
The Semivary now stands fully committed 
to a merely partizan policy. It will doubt- 
less reap what it has sown.” 


ILLUSIONS. 


HOULD we subtract the illusive from 
the real in the enjoyments of this 
world, the remainder would be unexpect- 
edly small. Should a candid and intelli- 
gent man recall the diary of his experience, 
he would be surprised to discover how his 
once buoyant hopes and large expectations 
were gradually, and by daily lessons, sober- 
ed down, and the conviction fastened on 
him that he had indulged in illusions which 
were destined to be dissipated. Asa youth, 
he thought, «Were I only rich, and my 
own master, how boundless would be my 
enjoyments!” Asa wan, possessed of the 
coveted wealth, and without control, he 
discovers that the power to satisfy in wealth 
is limited, and may be hindered by a thou- 
sand unforeseen circumstances. In the 
dreams of youth, he had largely counted 
on the staunchness of human friendship, 
on the soothings of congenial love, and on 
the triumphs of reaching his ideal goal; 
and yet later has he discovered a fear- 
ful_gap between his anticipation and reali- 
gation. He had been feeding himself with 
unsubstantial illusions. To most men, life 
is no truer than a theatrical performance. 
The Thespian temple is gorgeously orna- 
mented, and its shifting scenes present the 
counterfeit resemblance of palaces, gardens, 
and waterfalls; kings, nobles, beautiful 
women, sylphs, and fairies enact their sev- 
eral parts amidst plaudits from the en- 
tranced audience, music contributes itg 
charms to the scene, and the illusion is 
complete. It is, however, a mere illusion. 
Let the daylight stream into the place, and 
the pictured beauty is no better than a 
bedaubed canvas, the brilliant personages 
are converted into coarse, common-place 
characters, and all the adjuncts are so 
completely stripped of every imaginary 
charm as to create disgust. 

So in the most of human pursuits, while 
there is an outside glare to blind the vision, 
we need only step behind the scene to be 
disabused of our first impressions. Beauty 
fades, the youthful bloom is displaced by 
wrinkles, the pleasureable excitement sub- 
sides, vigour is sapped by disease, and 
malignant passions, like a blight, deface 
the imaginary conception we had formed. 
There are thousands this day who have 
exhausted every pleasure of life, and who 
could honestly estimate them, as Solomon 
did, as vanity of vanities. Still the illusion 
lasts to betray others. The devil is a liar 
from the beginning, and will remain a liar 
to the end, to deceive the world. A mirage 
in the wilderness, which with wondrous 
truthfuloess spreads before the view of the 
perishing traveller green fields, crystal 
streams, and embowered villages, mocks 
the hopes of those dying with thirst. They 
may warn others of the deceptiveness of 
the appearance, and yet others eagerly press 
on to be chagrined in like manner. When 
the immoral and worldly poet sung, «¢ There 
is nothing true but heaven,” it was the 
extorted testimony of a disappointed sinner 
at the illusions of life, rather than of a re- 
formed one, directing his thoughts heaven- 
ward. True, however, it is, that heaven is 
no illusion; the faith in Christ which se- 
cures it is no illusion; neither is the satis- 
faction and contentment of the soul, in 
following the footsteps of the Saviour up- 
ward and onward, illusive. Death will 
fatally scatter the illusions of sinful men, 
while for the Christian it will convert faith 
into sight, and hope into fruition. 


DR. GUTHRIE OF EDINBURGH. | 


been a matter of regret to us, that 

from a sense-of duty which we owed 
to our country, we have been compelled, on 
several occasions, to comment with some 
severity on the public acts of this gentle- 
man. To this we were the more disinclined, 
from qur respect to his talents as an evan- 
gelical writer, and the possible curtailment 
of the circulation of bis books in this coun- 
try, when his unfriendly feeling towards 
our government should be made known. 
Dr. Gathrie’s public position in Scotland, 
and his well-known influence as a platform 
orator, rendered it imperative that bis hos- 
tile expressions should not be passed by in 
silence. Far was it from our intention to 
misrepresent him in his public speeches, or 
to place him in a false light before the 
American public. This he asserts we have 
done on two occasions, and in a letter 
directed to us in April last, written cer- 
tainly not in the most courtly phraseology, 
he explicitly charges us with tradiog in 
falsehood. This letter we withheld from 
our readers in consequence of its peculiar 
tone. For this he expresses himself ag- 
grieved, and now, in a later letter,* even 
threatens retaliation. If, however, Dr. 
Gathrie has no scruples to be heard through 
this letter, we can have no objection, al- 
though its publication may require some 
strictures. The following is a literal copy: 


No. 1 Sarissury Roap. Edinburgh, - 
April 30, 1862. 


To the Editor of the Presbyterian. | 
Sir—In your paper of the 9th March, [29th, ] 


you have an editorial article headed ‘Dr. 
Guthrie Again.” Unless you are prepared to 
deny me redress, and turn a professedly re- 
ligious journal into a vehicle for the grossest 
falsehood, with “Dr. Guthrie Again” you 
must head another article—that will make a 
very good heading for this letter, for which I 
claim a place in your paper. The only part of 
your assault which I think it worth while to 
notice, is that where you say, speaking of me, 
that at a meeting at Dundee, ‘the gracefully 
remarked that America, in its intolerable in- 
solence and vanity, was a wind bag, and he 
was glad* to see that it was underguing the 
operation of having the wind let out of it with 
a knife.” 

Now, sir, what will your readers think 
when I tell them that this statement of yours 
is not only not true, but the very opposite of 
the truth. Whoever was its author, it is as 
downright and barefaced a falsehood as ever 
was fabricated to serve a bad purpose. Ab- 
horring all war, but especially such wars as 
yours, only less than slavery, I repeatedly, -as 
the newspaper reports bear, said that I was 
“sorry that it should be the knife that is being 
used to take the wind out of them.” 

I would have taken no notice of this untruth, 
had it appeared in any other than a religious 
newspaper; nor do [ notice it because you 
have hurt me. I am not insensible to the 
good opinion of others, only it so happens that 

du cannot rob me of such measure of that as 
enjoy here. Your shot fall harmless on 
this side of the Atlantic, so fire away, if it 
pleases you. Yet, I pray you to think of this, 
that when a professedly religious newspaper 
trades in falsehoods, injury is inflicted on 
something more sacred than either your cha- 
racter or mine. This is the second time that 
I have charged you with slander, and proved 
my charge; and you would do well to con- 
sider that when a newspaper of such profes- 
sions as yours, and, I am most ready to admit, 
in many respects of so much worth, is found 
guilty of ‘‘ bearing false witness,”’ or ‘‘ taking 
up an evil report,” occasion is given to the 
enemies of the Lord to blaspheme—the Philis- 
tines rejoice—they tell it in Gath, and publish 
it in the streets of Askelon. _ 

Hoping that you will amend your ways and 

your doings, I am yours truly, 
Tuomas GuTHRIE. 


* The italics are my own. 

Dr. Guthrie here tells our readers that 
he has twice charged us with slander, and 
proved the charge, thus imputing to us a 
studied design to misrepresent him, and 
falsify his statements. This we certainly 
had no reason todo. Our intention was to 
state the truth simply, and to apprize our 
readers of the manner in which our coun- 
try was arraigned before a Scotch audience 
by a favourite orator. We naturally pre- 
sumed that the feeling of the Scotch peo- 
ple was coincident with that of the speaker, 
as there was neither demur or protest on 
its utterance. It will be recollected that 
Dr. Guthrie was a prominent advocate of 
the anti-slavery feeling which pervaded the 
Scotch churches, and for this we had no 
other ground of quarrel with him, than in 
his implication of guilt on the whole coun- 
try, and on the whole Church, for a sin 
which they were powerless to prevent or 
cure. Slavery was an unbappy inheri- 
tance, which we had received from Great 
Britain, and it was natural that we should 
feel chafed when criminally charged for a 
sin which bad been forced upon us by the 
very people who so sternly expatiate on 
our guilt. | 

Now, to the charges of slander. We 
learned from a respectable source, that at 
the memorable Cheever meeting in Kdin- 
burgh, Dr. Guthrie made an address, in 
which he used language highly disparaging 
to our country, a part of which we quoted. 
He denied having used the language, and 
presumed the report of it had been com- 
municated to us by ‘‘a spy in the camp,” 
‘‘a minister present from a slave State.” 
This minister was the Rev. B. J. Lowe, 
who was on a visit to Edinburgh at the 
time, but who was from a free State. He 
was not our informer. The person who 
communicated to us the information was 
residing in Edinburgh, and of Scotch birth, 
and no friend to slavery. Mr. Lowe, on 
seeing Dr. Guthrie’s letter of denial of 
the language imputed to him, and point- 
ing out Mr. Lowe as our informer, wrote, 
and published in England, an eight-paged 
pamphlet, in which he vipdicated himself. 
This pamphlet we subsequently received. 
In the course of his remarks he says: 
«As a spectator at the meeting at Queen’s- 
street Hall, and as a witness, I would bear 
testimony that I did not hear Dr. Guthrie 
say any thing about fighting up to the 
knees in blood of the white man, or about 
our eagle being polluted with blood; but I 
did hear him say he would not give a fig 
for a man who could keep his temper on 
such a subject; and I did hear him pro- 
nounce as a toast, ‘The next insurrection 
of the slaves,’ prefacing it with the re- 
mark, that it might be successful.”’ This 
quotation proves that Mr. Lowe was not 
our informer, and. that if Dr. Guthrie did 
not use the language alleged, he used what 
was equally exceptionable. Now, we were 
guilty of no elander in stating, on what 
we regarded as good authority, what we 
had no sufficient reason to call in question. 
As Dr. Guthrie, however, denies its use, 
we should be sorry to reiterate it. 

As to the second charge of slander and 
falsification to which the letter refers, we 
remark, that as we do not preserve our 
foreign papers—a thing that it would be 
unreasonable to expect we should do—we 
are unable to refer to the article on which 
our remarks were based. We are positive, 
however, that we represented the matter 
correctly, although we did not pretend to 
give a literal quotation of the language of the 
article. Dr. Guthrie virtually admits this, 
in admitting the sarcastic, and not very dig- 
nified, comparison of ‘‘the wind-bag,” aod 
the knife letting the wind out of us—that 
is, the wind of our insolence and vanity. 
This, he should have seen, was the chief 
ground of our complaint, that a Christian 
minister, occupying an important position 
in the religious world, and in a sister 
Church, should so insult and deride us in 


the day of our calamity. He now says he 


Siege 


referred to war as the knife which was 
letting the wind out of us, and he was 
sorry that it was so. This mends the 
matter not # whit. The language was 
insulting, and it seems incongruous on 


THE PR 


the very face of it, that, after he had- 


ridiculed our nation as an jnflated wind- 
bag, he should have felt any considerable 
amount of grief at our humiliation, how- 
ever it might be effected. Any one read- 
ing the article, on this side of the water, 
would have inferred, as we did, that its 
tone was at once derisive and exulting. 
Now, we ask our readers whether, with 
these explanations in view, we deserve 
the unqualified censure of Dr. Guthrie as 
expressed in his letter, and merit the 
charge of trading in falsehood? 

It will be noticed that the Doctor ex- 
presses his abhorrence of wars, and especially 
such asours. Why this peculiar abhorrence 
to the war which now afflicts us? Did not 
Scotland, of late years, ring with speeches 
which were designed to foment the feeling 
which led to it? Was not our whole nation 
and Church charged with a. wicked support 
of slavery? Were not we of the North 
incited to abolish slavery at all hazards? 


| Were not emissaries sent across the water 


to stir up strife between the North and 
South? And was Dr. Guthrie altogether 
innocent in this matter? The alienation 
has been effected, the South have drawn 
the sword, and yet, marvellous change! 
Scotland, which would not tolerate the 
presence of a slavebolder, enlists all its 
sympathies with the slaveholding South, 
and expends the vocabulary of abuse in 
characterizing the conduct of the North. 
If any one wishes to improve his talent for 
abuse, let him read the articles in Black- 
wood’s Magazine and the North British 
Review, the organ of the Free Church of 
Scotland. Never were ignorance, wilful 
disregard of truth, false reasoning, and 
coarse vituperation more fully exempli- 
fied than in these publications, on the 
American question. We may safely defy 
any one to reconcile what the English 
and Scotch press has been accustomed 
to say, and what it now says, on any 
other ground than the cramping effect of 
the American war on the commercial pros- 
perity of Great Britain. 
power to provoke the war, but now when 
they feel the teeth of it fastened in their 
own flesh, they shout loud and lustily— 
What an abhorrent and inhuman war! 
It is true, another, and perhaps an equally 
prevalent motive for this singular sympathy, 
may be detected in the deep-rooted dislike 
entertained by the servile worshippers of 
thrones and a bloated aristocracy, for demo- 
cratic institutions. The success of the 
Southern rebellion would break up our na- 
tional organization, and so ardently is this 
desired, that kings may repose peacefully 
on their thrones, that it isencouraged while 
the defenders of the Union are reviled. 

Here we stop. What England and Scot- 
land said was once regarded with respect 
in this country; what they now say and 
do, is to the American people a matter of 
the smallest possible consequence. 


THE GATHERING OF THE BISHOPS. 


O Canonize twenty-seven Japanese mar- 
tyrs, the Pope of Rome summoned his 
bishops to his feet. A few years ago they 
came to the Vatican to propound a new 
dogma, or rather to give recognition to a 
notion which had been floating through the 
Church, and to make the Immaculate Con- 
ception thenceforth an article of faith, which 
no one might refuse to accept without peril 
to the soul. They are now again in Rome, 
to rescue from oblivion the names of a few 
men who, many years since, were cruelly 
murdered in Japan, by those whom they 
sought to instruct and convert, and to fix 
them in the calendar of the saints of the 
Romish Church. All this has been done 
with much of that ceremonial pomp which 
belongs to the Papacy, and the Church of 
St. Peter’s has witnessed another of those 
imposing spectacles fur which it was origi- 
pally constructed, and is so admirably fitted. 
The solemnities were graced by the presence 
of the Pope, 43 cardinals, 5 patriarchs, 58 
archbishops, 204 bishops, and 40,000 spec- 
tators, and, artistically considered, are re- 
ported to have been very successful. 

Very few, however, outside the circle of 
the faithful have allowed themselves to be 
deluded with the thought that the only 
purpose of this gathering was to do honour 
to men who had for generations been slum- 
bering in the dust. The secret of the 
meeting is doubtless to be found in events 
of much later date than these forgotten 
martyrdoms, and of much more importance 
to the cardinals and bishops who assisted at 
the unmeaning ceremony. Past events 
might be the ostensible occasion for the 
meeting, but passing events, far more grave 
and menacing, were the real, urgent cause. 
And so when the ceremony was over, and the 
men of the ‘‘dead past’ received due hon- 
our, the questions of the “living present”’ 
were immediately made the matter of con- 
sideration. The state of the Papacy, and 
its immediate perils, with the policy expe- 
dient for these perilous times, became the 
subject of anxious and earnest discussion. 

Now, whatever may be said of the ignor- 
ance and superstition to be found among 
the people of the Church of Rome, there 
is no doubt that among her dignitaries 
there is a very large share of worldly wis- 
dom, of craftiness, of knowledge of public 
affairs, and of the tendencies and drifts of 
public opinion, in regard both to political 
and religious matters. The eyes of these 
men are wide open, and they watch, with 
unceasing vigilance, every movement which 
seems to make for or agaiost their Church. 
When they, therefore, addressed them- 
selves to the question of the temporal 
power. of the Pope, they signify clearly 
that, in their opinion, it is at present 
a question of vital moment—a question 
which cannot be ignored or neglected, but 
one to be met decidedly and unitedly—a 
question upon which the Church every 
where must have one voice, and present 
to all opposers a bold, determined front. 
The significance of this gathering of the 
Bishops is to be inferred, not from the 
declared purpose, but from their real pur- 
pose, viz.,to make a declaration to the 
world, and especially to the kings and 
princes, whom they fear are setting them- 
selves against the Pope, and intend to 
despoil him of his temporal power. 

We are glad that this declaration has 
been made, and made in unequivocal terms. 
There can be no mistake now, in regard 
to the position of the Church of Rome 
upon this subject, and no secret now made 
of the purpose of Pope and cardinals to 
resist all change, at all hazards, and to the 
latest moment. The wheedliog of the 
Emperor Napoleon has all been in vain, 
and the expectations of Victor Emmanuel 
have been disappointed. Rome is not to 
be the capital of the kingdom of Italy, if 
priestly craft and violence can avail to pre- 
vent it. The Pope will not vacate his 
temporal sovereignty to become Bishop of 
Rome, and head of the visible Church, 
reigoing by spiritual right only. He must 
be a monarch as well as a priest. | 

This simplifies the whole Italian ques 
tion, and to this degree brings it nearer 


to a solution. But what that solution is to 


It did all in its | 


be, is as yet among the mysteries which 
are buried in the recesses of Kuropean 
cabinets. Napoleon now knows his foes— 
he knows their purposes—he sees the 
gauntlet thrown down defiantly before him. 
We mistake the Emperor very much if he 
will not take up the gage, and in his own 
way, and at his own time, show to the 
astonished conclave at Rome that their 
obstinate resistance to the settlement of 
Italy must result in its settlement, ino a 
way which will be as gall and wormwood 
to them. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


NE of the points in Dr. Sprague’s 
Princeton Address was the wide influ- 
ence and power exerted by the Seminary, 
from having educated so many who are now 
labouring in other Churches. The figures 
are—92 in the Congregational Church, 56 
in the Reformed Dutch Church, 47 in the 
Episcopal.Church, 32 in the Baptist Church, 
and smaller numbers in the Lutheran, Ger- 
man Reformed, and - Methodist Churches. 
Referring to these facts, the Methodist says: 
‘We are happy to reproduce these state- 
ments, for old Princeton has, some how or 
other, acquired a reputation for vigorous 
Presbyterian ’exclusiveness. The above 
facts show that, however thorough her 
‘orthodoxy,’ the genial liberality and 
amenities of letters have been maintained 
in her learned circle, and have rendered it 
a favourite asylum for studious minds of 
whatever theological differences. The The- 
ological Seminary has been surpassed by 
no one rival in the Western world; add 
to its high rank and general usefulness, the 
splendid success of the College, a really 
distinct institution, and Princeton may be 
pointed to as one of the most radiant seats 
of American education. It compares we 
with Harvard and Yale. In its wealth of 
individual eminent minds, we think it bears 
away the palm from Yale.” 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
New York, June 17, 1862. 

Messrs Editors—Let me tell your read- 
ers about an [astitution, gotten up by New 
York Christian philanthropy for the benefit 
of a painfully interesting portion of the 
youth of the city and its suburbs. I allude 
to the House of Refuge, for the reforma- 
tion of juvenile delinquents. By the cour- 
tesy of John W. C. Leveridge, Esq , one 
of its managers and Vice-Presidents, ex- 
tended through that noble Christian gentle- 
man and genial companion, the Rev. Dr. 
Krebs, I was invited to accompany the 
Board of Managers to the Refuge, on a 
recent occasion of one of their anuual meet- 
ings. Embarking upon one of the beau- 
tiful Harlem river ‘steamers, at Peck Slip, 
the intelligent and genial company, the 
beautiful and impressive scenes through 
which we were passing, together with the 
rapid glidiog of the vessel, almost annihi- 
lated the time and distance between the 
Slip and Randall’s Islaod, the site of the 
Refuge. With the wilderness of New York 
city on our left, and Brooklyn, and Wil- 
liamsburg, and Astoria on our right, we 
soon glide up the Kast river; « Hell-gate,” 
with its foaming rock-riven waters, is 
threaded; «the Islands,” which God seems 
to have made just for the punitive and 
benevolent purposes to which they have 
been appropriated, rise before us in all the 
beauty of verdure and flowers, combined 
with much that is impressive in the pecu- 
liar architecture of prisons, and peniten- 
tiaries, and asylums, and the various insti- 
tutions which New York wealth, guided 
by the strong hand of law, and drawn forth 
by the promptings of a large and lofty 
benevolence, has erected for the punish- 
ment and reformation of the guilty, or for 
the relief and consolation of the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, the insane, the wretched 
and the world-worn. It is indeed no dim 
proof of the Divine benevolence, that be 
should have gemmed the bright waters of 
Long Island Sound, within a few miles of 
this site of a great city, with these emerald 
isles, resting amid the waves upon the solid 
rocks. Upon these little islets, separated 
from the world, the guilty and the sorrow- 
worn may find—the one class reformation, 
the other rest. The insular situations of 
these institutions renders surveillance very 
easy and effective, whilst the seclusion and 
repose of their entire surroundings must 
have a tranquilizing and subduing effect 
upon the minds of the inmates. They can 
look out, even from their cells, upon the 
Westchester and Long Island shores—upon 
the other beautiful islands that stud the 
Sound—upon the countless country-seats, 
beautiful and grand, that rise in every 
direction amid embowering shades—upon 
the bosom of the broad Sound and river, 
now calm as the sleeping infant, now stormy 
as were once their own guilty bosoms, and 
almost always studded, as far as the eye 
can reach, with snowy sails, or the gliding 
steamboats. 

The House of Refuge is built upon Ran- 
dall’s Island, which contains (I judge by 
the eye,) perhaps sixty acres of land, fifteen 
of which are occupied as the site of the 
Institution, two and a half by the buildings 
alone. The Island itself, once a mass of 
alternate rocks and swamps, had to be re- 


which it is rendered subservient. And 
now stately edifices of vast extent, and 
crowned with domes—(that of the centre 
building being forty feet in diameter)— 
occupy the centre of the grounds, whilst 
yards for pastime and drill, and beautiful 
and highly ornamented lawns and gardens 
surround the whole. mee 

Not only are the boys and girls separa- 


‘ted into different buildings, with unscale- 


able walls between, but-each sex is graded 
and divided, according to character and 
measure of criminality, so that the more 
vicious cannot contaminate those less so. 
I cannot go into- details, which, whilst the 
philanthropic would delight to. read them, 
might not be so interesting to others. 
Suffice it to say that, after a half a day 
spent in examining the Institution, in 
which I was permitted freely to converse 
with*the children, and to ask all sorts of 
questions about the working of the system, 
I came away profoundly impressed with the 
belief that much sound Christian philoso- 
phy, combined with broad and generous 
philanthropy, has resulted in maturing this 
important Institution, and making it ad- 
mirably adapted to accomplish its beneficent 
ends. 

It is under the control of «The Society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents 
in the City of New York.” It is incorpo- 
rated by the State—is (wisely) a close cor- 
poration; and its list of officers contains, 
and has contained, many of the noblest 
names known to New York philanthropy. 
Those of J. W. C. Leveridge, Shepherd 
«Kapp, James N. Cobb, James M. Halsted, 
and other distinguished Presbyterians, 
readers of your paper, are amongst the 
number; whilst Mrs. Krebs, Mrs. Skid- 
more, and other of your lady readers, are 
members of the ‘Ladies’ Visiting Com- 
mittee.” 


| 


It was sad, yet satisfactory, to go around 


jformed—a process resembling the object to” 


SBYTERIAN. 


| amongst these worse than orphaned girls 
and boys, and to think of the degradation 
and guilt from which most of’ them had 
been rescued. Traces of their early degra- 
dation could be seen on many a counte- 
nance; and yet, beaming through these 
lingering marks of a guilty and blighted 
childhood, could be seen the dawning rays 
of hope, and virtue, and self-respect. Some 
pleasant little romances, I was told, have 
occurred in connection with its history. 
One of them was as follows:—After the 
inmates have been educated, taught some 
useful art, and reformed and fitted for re- 
turning to society, they often go to the 
distant West, in search of. homes and live- 
lihood. It so happened that a young gen- 
tleman and lady met in the West. They 
were both respectable, well educated, and 
well-to-do in the world. They loved, mar- 
ried, and in the course of events made a 
journey to New York. Whilst sojourning 
there the husband expressed a determina- 
tion to visit the House of Refuge; the wife 
insisted on going along—they went, and 
both were recognized as former inmates of 
the Institution, although this part of their 
history had not been mutually known to 
them before. | 

The Society was incorporated in 1824. 
Their first site for the Refuge was four 
acres in what is now Madison Square. The 
corner-stone of the new buildings on Ran- 
dall’s Island was laid November 24, 1852, 
and they were formally opened November 
24, 1854, with appropriate religious and 
civic ceremonies. The whole number ad- 
mitted to the Institution since its establish- 
ment is 8574. Number in for the year 


ending January 1, 1861, 825 boys and 200 


girls—1025. 

After partaking of a bountiful dinner, 
we left this island home of the outcast, and 
enjoyed a delighful sail homeward, im- 
pressed more than ever with the value of 
that religion which can prompt gentlemen 
to béstow their time, and toil, and funds 
towards such objects, with no hope of 
earthly reward but the consciousness of 
doing good. After all, it is Christ that 
builds these institutions, and gathers these 
children. Even to the children of publi- 
cans and sinners he says, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me!” Where, ex- 
cept in lands where Christ is known, do 
such institutions rise? What hearts, ex- 
cept those which he hath warmed—what 


hands, except those that he hath nerved to 


deeds of benevolence, ever engage in practi- 
cal philanthropies likg this? To him, then, 
be all the glory. NESHANOCK. 


A RAMBLE IN PRINCETON CEME- 
TERY.—NO. I. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Messrs. Editors—No visitor to Princeton 
should leave it without making a visit to its 
cemetery, which is the resting-place of 
more of the illustrious dead than any one 
burial-place on this continent. With some 
degree of aptness, it has been called the 
Westminster Abbey of America. Noarched 
roof covers it but the blue vault of heaven, 
and no royal or mitred heads repose here, 
save those who, through the rich grace of 
God, have been made ‘kings and priests.”’ 
But here are the graves of monarchs in the 
realms of intellect, of literaturé, and espe- 
cially of theological science—graves which 
are as truly deserving to receive a devout 
pilgrimage as any the world has to show. 

In its general appearance, the cemetery 
has undergone a great enlargement, and 
improvement, too, within the last fifteen 
years. Our earlier recollections of it are a 
square lot of ground, containing about one 
acre, surrounded by a rude board fence, 
overgrown in every part by the tall, brown 
Indian grass, which gave it a forlorn and 
deserted look, while numbers of its tomb- 
stones were any thing but upright, and even 
its costlier ‘tombs were falling to decay and 
ruin. Happily, the venerable Dr. Thomas 
Wiggins, who died in the year 1804, after 
having served more than twelve years as a 
ruling elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church, then the only one in the place, 
had bequeathed to the church a parsonage 


tery. About the year 1848, a portion of 
the land thus bequeathed, several acres in 
extent, was added by the Trustees of the 
church to the original burial-ground. At 
the same time a new zeal and interest were 
awakened in improving the entire cemetery. 
Walks were laid out; the tombstones were 
straightened up, and the wild Indian grass 
was, to a great extent, removed. The 
new portion was tastefully laid off, and sold 
in family burial plots, after having been 
adorned with evergreens. The grounds 
have since that day borne a new and better 
aspect, much of the credit of which is due 
to J. 8S. Schanck, MD., and to J. F. 
Hageman, Esq., who were at that time, and 
have continued until now active members 
of the Board of Trustees. One who now 
enters the cemetery after an absence of 
several years, will rejoice to see that it has 
latterly been receiving a fair measure of 
that care and attention which so noted a 
burial-place, in such a town as Princeton, 
ought to receive. 

The second thing he cannot fail to note, 
is the greatly increased populousness of the 
cemetery. He may walk through the streets 
of Princeton, and inquire for this and for 
that one, of those who were the older, or 
even the middle-aged inhabitants of the 
town, or Professors in its institutions twenty 
years ago, but he will fiad few, very few of 
them there. 
this resting-place of the departed, and he 
will see many of their names graven in 
sepulchral marble. Although only about 
fifteen years have elapsed since the enlarge- 
meot of the cemetery, yet a large part of 
the new portion is already not sparsely filled 
with graves. The “City of the Dead” is 
the only one on earth which always gains 
in populousness, and which will lose none of 
its inhabitants uatil the trump of the Arch- 
angel shall wake its sleepers. When that 
earth-heaving blast shall have been blown, 
it will be no despicable privilege to rise be- 
side and among such and so many servants 
of the Lord as now peacefully slumber in 
this spot of earth. - 

The chief attraction of Princeton Ceme- 
tery, so far as the public is concerned, 
will ever be the long line of tombs of the 
College Presidents. Illustrious, indeed, is 
the list of venerable names. The body of 
the first President, the Rev. Jonathan 
Dickinson, rests if the graveyard at Eliza- 
beth, surrounded by those of the members 
of his pastoral charge. Here, however, 
repose the remains of Presidents Aaron 
Burr, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel Davies, 
Jobn Witherspoon, Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
Ashbel Green, and James Carnahan., In 
the row appears a tomb erected to the 
memory of President Finley, but it is a 
cenotaph. Dr. Finley died in the city of 
Philadelphia, in July, 1766, having gone 
to that city for medical advice and aid. 
Although it was his dying request that 
his body might be carried to Prioceton, 
it was never done; but now rests in a burial- 
ground on Arch street, Philadelphia, be- 
longing to the Second Church. The wea- 
ther was so extremely warm as to render 
it impracticable at that time, and his re- 


mains were laid in Philadelphia, beside 


and piece of ground adjacent to the ceme- 


But let him walk through |. 


hose of his intimate friend, the Rev. Gil- 
rt Tennent. We. have often wondered 

that his dying request has not been ful- 

filled at some later day. 

The last two of the venerable men who 
have been laid in this row of illustrious 
dead, have been placed there since the 
writer’s student-days. The venerable Dr. 
Ashbel Green he often saw in Princeton, 
when on visits to his relatives there. He 
was then in his declining days, and in a 
state of much physical weakness.  Cir- 
cumstances afforded the opportunity for 
several conversations with him, in which 
he always appeared affable and friendly, 
and expressed more than once a most 
kindly interest in the writer’s studies, and 
success in the legal profession, for which 
he was then studying. He usually carried 
his Greek Testament in his hand, retaining 
the place where he had just been reading, 
by inserting bis finger between the leaves. 
His Testament in Greek seemed to be his 
familiar companion, the ‘‘man of his coun- 
sel,”’ to the very last. 

Of President Carnahan, it is perhaps 
too soon to speak here, for he still lives 
in the memories of multitudes. He was 
carried to his last resting-place in March 
of 1859. He was a sufferer for many 
years, more than most of those immedi- 
ately around him knew. He was a quiet 
and unobtrusive, but very able and al- 
ways judicious man, of a tall and com- 
manding form. Often deemed cold and 
distant, be had a warm and generous 
heart, which beat true and unchangeable 
in his friendships. In his long Presidency 
of over thirty years, he greatly promoted 
the interests of the College in every re- 
spect, and may well be regarded by its 
future alumni as one of its truest benefac- 
tors. We learned to know Dr. Carnahan 
better in his declining years than we had 
ever done before. And we learned to love 
him only the more as we became, in new 
relations towards him, more intimately ac- 
quainted with his kindly nature, his trea- 
sures of general information, and with the 
solid excellencies of his character. 

Before we leave this portion of the cemetery, 
we turn to take a fond look at the tomb of 
another of our early and beloved instructors. 
It is that of the Rev. Albert B. Dod, D.D., 
one of the ablest and most brilliant men 
who ever adorned the literary society of 
Princeton. Professor Dod died November 
19, 1845. To listen to his conversation 
was to enjoy a continual feast. Kven the 
‘dry’ mathematics became interesting to 
the student whom he taught, and trigo- 
nometry and calculus were invested by him 
with a sort of poetic and romantic charm. 
Never shall we forget a course of lectures 
on architecture, given by him to our class, 
when Seniors. Here all the finest qualities 
of his mind and of his imagination were 
brought into play, and as he reproduced 
and discoursed upon the grand old archi- 
tectural remains of Greece and Rome, he 
made us feel as if we had been transported 
thither by the wave of an enchanter’s 
wand. A great light was extinguished in 
Princeton, when death claimed Professor 
Dod as his own. Let whoever would see 
how calmly and how grandly, yet with what 
child like simplicity of faith he descended 
inté the dark valley, read the funeral dis- 
course preached by Dr. Hodge, and after- 
wards published. 

We pause a moment at the grave of that 
meteor in the firmament of American His- 
tory—Aarono Burr, once Vice-President of 
the United States, and who very nearly be- 
came their President. Howimpressiveis the 
sight of this gifted, brilliant, and success- 
ful, then disappointed and solitary lover of 
pleasure and man of this werld, brought 
here at his own request, that his bones 
might be laid at the feet of his great, 
pious, and noble-minded father and grand- 
father. We once heard the Hon. Samuel 
L. Southard remark of Aaron Burr, that 
he would probably be ‘‘a debateable man” 
to the end of time. He referred to the 


-uncleared mysteries of his plots, and to the 


dubious character of his death-bed exercises 
and professions. The same ‘ debateable- 
ness” follows him even in regard to his 
interment and his monument. After re- 
peated assertions of the facts, they will 
not somehow stay settled. In the Con- 
tinental Monthly, a magazine published in 
Boston, is an anonymous article in the 
number for January, 1862, in which Barr 


is thus alluded to:—* Whose remains, 


brought thither in the night, were surrep- 
titiously buried at the feet of his venerated 
father; and this monument was placed over 
them years afterwards in the same man- 
ner.” In all this there is not one word of 
truth. The remains of Aaron Burr were 
brought to Princeton immediately after his 
death, attended by Judge Ogden Edwards 
and other distinguished relatives and ac- 
quaintances of the deceased. They were 
laid in the old College Chapel, where the 
College Library now is. President Car- 
nahan preached over them a very excellent 
and judicious funeral sermon, in which he 
scarcely touched upon the history of Burr. 
The remains were then carried from the 
chapel to the grave with considerable 
parade, the faculty and students following 
in long procession. A brass band formed 
part of the cortege. The writer was then 
a student, and walked in the procession. 
He well remembers the sad and plaintive 
strains of the dead march, ‘ Adeste fideles,”’ 
a piece of music which seemed to him sin- 
gularly inappropriate for the occasion. In 
regard to the monument, we can only refer 
to the statement made and published by 
President Carnahan shortly before his death. 
It entirely contradicts the idea that there 
was any thing “surreptitious” or mysterious 
in the erection of Burr’s monument. 


Not far from the grave of Burr we see a 
plain and durable enclosure, within which 
lie the mortal remains of Dr. Samuel Mil- 
ler, a man of whom we can never think 
without emotions of warm affection as well 
as profound respect. We can remember in 
early boyhood, when we often saw Dr. 
Miller in the pulpit, in the pew, and in the 
street, with what admiration we regarded 
him. He was then not far past the prime 
of life, and in form was tall, erect, and 
commanding, while all his movements were 
dignified, yet gentle and attractive. In 
every period of his life he was the polished 
and refined gentleman, well deserving the 
appellation so often bestowed upon him of 
‘‘the Chesterfield of America.” His valu- 
able book upon “Clerical Manners and 
Habits,’’ was but a transcript of rules upon 
which he always, and inviolably, himself 
acted. Yet his animal spirits were always 
excellent, and helped greatly to render his 
intercourse with all around him cheerful 
and delightful. When the writer was 


about determining to enter upon the study 


of theology, among other items of friendly 
advice given him by Dr. Miller, was this— 
carefully to cultivate a flow of animal spi- 
rits. ‘‘Nothinog,” he remarked, has done 
more to advance my usefulness, and pre- 
serve my health, than this. Ministers, 
more than other men, need all the animal 
spirits they can preserve orsecure. To-day, 
although not far from seventy, I often feel, 
in riding in the country, as if I would like 
to jump over a fence, and run and halloo 
in the woods like a boy.” Dr. Miller 


greatly endeared himself to his students by 
the lively interest he took in their personal 
welfare and success. We can never forget 


our parting interview with him when, after 
graduating in the Seminary, we called to 
bid him farewell before starting furth to 
undertake the great work of preaching the 
everlasting gospel. How hearty and fra- 
ternal was his manner, as sitting in “his 
study he expressed his kind wishes, and 
then kneeling, commended us in earnest 
supplications to our Heavenly Father’s 
care and blessing. That Father, after a 
few years, guided us back to Princeton, in 
Dr. Miller’s declining days, and gave us 


‘many precious and memorable interviews 


with him during the last two years of his 
life. Chief among these we reckon our 
parting interview in that same study only a 
day or two before his death. Sitting braced 
up in an easy position, with his feet extend- 
ed on another chair, suffering yet cheerful, 
how sweet were his expressions of faith in 
his Redeemer—“I have served him these 
many years, and have always found him a 


kind and gracious Master, and I have no 


fear at all that he will forsake me now, 
when I am called to cross the dark river of 
death.” He was not disappointed in his 
reliance on that «gracious Master.” Cheer- 
fully and happily, so far as mortal eye could 
follow him, he crossed that river on the 9th 
of January, A. ., 1850. Peaceful is his 
rest. On the 2d of February, 1861, the 
devoted companion of his long life followed 
him to the tomb. Several of their children 
sleep in the same enclosure, among them a 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Breckinridge, 
wife of the Rev. John Breckinridge, D.D., 
than whom the world has rarely seen a 
more gifted, more pious, or nobler specimen 
of womankind. QuISQUIS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION. 


The Rev. W. Alexander was ordained to 
the work of the gospel ministry, and in- 
stalled as pastor of the churches of Lycom- 
ing, Lycoming centre, and Linden, at an 
adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of 
Northumberland, in Lycoming Church, on 
Tuesday, June 10th, 1862. These church- 
es are thus re-united in one charge, after 
several years of division, during which they 
have not been very prosperous. They are 
but five miles apart, easy of access from one 
to the-others, and in a beautiful and popu- 
lous region of country. Singly, they are 
too small to support a pastor; but unitéd, 
they form one compact and homogeneous 
charge, large enough for the support of a 
pastor, and large enough to absorb the 
whole of his time and energy. __ 

The ordination services were unusually 
interesting and solemn. The Moderator, 
the Rev. L. Wescott, presided, proposed 
the constitutional questions, and made the 
ordaining prayer. The sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Watson, of Milton, 
Pennsylvania, from Acts viii. 30, 3l—a 
most appropriate and striking discourse on 
preaching the word. A chaste and beauti- 
ful charge was given to the pastor by the 
Rev. Isaac Grier, D D., after which the 
Rev. J. Stevens, of Jersey Shore, delivered 
a pungent and forcible charge to the people, 
covering just those points upon which a 
people are most likely to fail in their obli- 
gations to their pastor. The effect, it is 
hoped, may be salutary. 

At the close, the people pressed forward, 
and exhibited great cordiality in taking 
their young pastor by the hand. They feel 
much encouraged, and more hopeful than 
for several years past. Thus far, they have 
shown a most commendable kindness and 
attention to the wants of their pastor. It 
is in the power of a people to do a great 
deal for the comfort of their pastor, without 
inconvenience to themselves, in addition to 
the punctual payment of his salary, and 
they should regard it as a sacred obligation 
todoso. It isa part of their installation 
vows, not only ‘to continue to him, while 
he is their pastor, that competent worldly 
maintenance which they have promised;” 
but also to do ‘whatever else they may see 
needful, for the honour of religion, and his 
comfort among them.”’ The people of these 
churches have not been unmindful, as so 
many are, of this latter obligation; let us 
hope that they may continue to ‘devise 
liberal things.” 

_A number of persons were present from 
Williamsport, two miles below, among 
whom we noticed his honour, Judge Grier, 
of Philadelphia, at present attending the 
sessions of the Supreme Court, in Williams- 
port. A deep and salutary impression 
seemed to be made on the large audience 
present. The young pastor enters on a field 
of much difficulty and labour, though not 
without encouragement for the future. 
May his toil be sweetened and rewarded by 
the blessing of God. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


“The New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, as Revised and Cor- 
rected by the Spirits. Entered according 
to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by 
Leonard Thorn, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York. Published 
by the Proprietors. New York City.” | 

Such is the title, in full, of a book now 
open before me. It is a well-printed octavo 
volume, of three hundred and twenty pages. 
On the back of the title is, ««The Order of 
the Books,” &c., with certain peculiarities; 
next follow four pages with ‘Introductory 
Remarks, and Explanations by the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ;”’ then comes «St. Matthew. 
The History of Christ written by Matthew, 
as Revised and Corrected by the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ;” then Mark, Luke, and 
John, with similar headings; then suc- 
ceed eight blank pages for « Family Re- 
cords’—two each being appropriated to 
births, marriages, deaths, and residence; 
then come the Acts, Epistles, (omitting 
Hebrews,) and Revelations, as corrected 
‘sin the spirit personally” by Paul, James, 
Peter, John, and Jude; then the book 
closes with three chapters, occupying four 
pages, and entitled, «« New Dispensation, by 
the Spirit of Christ,’”’ and formally signed, 
Jesus, the Christ.” 

“It is hard to copy such tingling blas- 
phemy, though necessary to a just descrip- 
tion. Ona examining the volume, it is 
found that the sacred text is much muti- 
lated. As already stated, the . Epistle to 
the Hebrews is cut off entirely, Romans is 
reduced to seven chapters, Revelation to 
six, &c. Of course, minor mutilations and 
perverting substitutions appear in the chap- 
ters retained.: A still closer inspection 
suggests the thought that the /ree-love 
abomination is the principle of the thing. 
Thus, in the introductory ‘‘ Explanations,” 
purporting to be given by Christ himself, 
the two following occur: 

«XI. Adultery—Thbe word adultery, 
which is used in the New Testament, was 
translated from the original word, which 
was used to signify the worship of idols. 

“XII. Fornication.—Fornication often 
means the worship of idols, and sometimes 
it means following the examples of other 
nations. The original word, which the 
word fornication was translated from, meant 
only the worship of idols.” 


Remembering these statements, the read- 


its texture. 


July 19, 1862. 


er may naturally turn to the Sermon on the 
Mount, to see how the exceedingly pungent 
paragraph on this subject is there treated— 
and lo! it is omitted in whole! 


In the case of the woman with seven 


husbands, the text is perverted so as to 
read, “In the spirit-life they are united 


only by congeniality”—that is, the doctrine . 


of affinity, advocated by the free-lovers here. 
So in other instances. Again, in the pre- 
liminary “Explanations,” to which I have 
referred, the thirteenth reads thus; 

“XIII. Spirit from God.—The Holy 
Spirit from God is the spirit of some holy 
person which has once been in the flesh.” 

Does not this appear like “the unpar- 
donable sin”? 

And now, Messrs. Editors, you need not 
wonder that, with such a mass of matter 
before me, I stop short. Who could pro- 
ceed ? 

But—what shall be done? See! Where 
did I find this book? On the counter of 
a respectable bookseller, who is a member 
of the Methodist Church. The indication 
is, that of common circulation. But who 
will buy it? Well, I fear there are many 


persons ignorant enough, or curious enough, 


both to buy and read it; and some, per- 
haps, silly or stupid enough to believe it. 
It is an octavo size, printed in large type, 


at a cheap price, and fitted up with such - 


a convenient family register! To say no- 
thing of the bookstores, may not cunning 
agents, gliding like snakes through the 
country, enter many @ rural paradise, and 
seduce many a simple family, by such a 
presentation! Alas, for the times! 

What shall be déne? Is there no legal 
protection to the Book or Gop? Is any 
deceitful, sensual, mercenary wretch at lib- 


erty to make such issues, ‘according to 


act of Congress”? Ought not manifest 
blasphemies, and soul-murderiog falsehood; 
to be suppressed ? | 
When I sum up the condition of affairs 
in Church and Siate, at home and abroad, 
I am again disposed to exclaim, Alas, for 
the times! And yet-tGop 18 ON HIS 
THRONE! Better times arg coming. « Even 
so; come, Lord Jesus.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


ELUAH'S MANTLE IN ELISHA’S 


HANDS. 


BY REV. FREDERICK G. CLARK OF NEW YORK. 

It is the very mantle of Elijah ‘that 
fell from him.” It has all the hallowed 
associations of the translated prophet. It 
was but an old and worn garment in itself. 
But the history of that mantle had changed 
It was vastly more than @ 
prophet’s covering. 

There is power in association. I see a 
staff lying over the door-case. It is an old 
staff. It has outlived its owner. It reste 
now. No one takes it down. Children 
may not handle it. Its rude, and bruised, 
and charred. It has a history. It has 
travelled over the world years ago. It has 
helped the traveller as he traversed foreign 
lands. He has trailed it listlessly in the 
waters of distant seas. It has gone with 
him to many a mountain-top. He has 
thrust it into the fiery crevice of the vol- 
cano. He took it from his home, carried 
it with him every where, and brought it to 
his home again. Money cannot buy that 
staff. Children treasure it as an heir-loom 
of precious association. It is their father’s 
own staff, which his own hand grasped, 
which his own lips have touched; and the 
sight of it recalls the face, and form, and 
eye, which eartb shall see no more. Who 
shall tell us what Moses’ staff was to his 
children? 

So this mantle of Elijah was not only a 
garment of lamb’s skin. It was Elijah’s 
own. It belonged to his person. It fell 
from him as he went up. The prophet 
wore it when he went in before Ahab. It 
covered him when the ravens brought him 
food at Cherith. He wore it when he 
went to Zarephath. It was that same 
mantle which the widow saw covering the 
stranger who asked for vread when she was 
preparing her last meal. 
mantle the brave prophet stood when he 
told Ahab to his face, «Thou hast troubled 
Israel—thou and thy father’s house.” The 
same mantle, alas! witnessed Elijah’s fear 
of Jezebel, and covered his wearied and 
trembling frame when he fled to the wil- 
derness. In that mantle he laid him down 
to die, under the junipertree. In its faith- 
ful folds he wrapped his aching heart, when, 
friendless and hOpeless, as he thought, he 
said, ‘It is enough; now, O Lord, take 
away my life, for I am not better than my 
fathers!’ And it was while this same 
mantle covered him, that the angel’s hand 
was laid on him, pressing this very gar- 
ment, as he pointed to the refreshment 
which God had sent his disheartened ser- 
vant. Wrapped in that mantle, he slept 
in the cave of Horeb. Its folds covered 


his face when the Lord passed by in the 


wind, the earthquake, and the fire. 


Ab! a strange and touching story was ° 


that old mantle telling to Elisha, while he 
held it on the river bank. There was a 
power in all this; but it was human. It 
was the power of personal association. It 


gathered up all the passion of the pro- — 


phet’s life, and laid it before Elisha. That 
mantle told of Elijah’s fears and hopes, 
aod perils and deliverances. Jt was Eli- 
jah’s own. 

But that mantle had also a sort of divin- 
ity in its folds. It was not only.a token of 
human experience, but also a symbol of 
divine interposition. It told the whole 
story of God’s faithfulness. It placed di- 
vine strength over against human weak- 
ness. It was a remembrancer of gracious 
visits in hours of longing and of fear. If 
it told of Jezebel, and the weak-hearted- 
ness which she inspired io the prophet, it 
told also, as the counterpart to this, of 
heavenly succour to both body and soul, 


and of the lion-heartedness which comes “ 


from an interview with God. That mantle 
was a symbol—a sort of sacrament of di- 
vine constancy. It pledged grace, power, 
interposition, for the hour of need. It 
told what records of the past were shedding 
their light upon the future. It was to 
Klisha what to us are the tattered banners 
which brave men have plucked from the 
battle field, and have hung in public plages. 
That mantle was a trophy of victory. It 
was pregnant with memoirs as a history. 


It was vocal with thanksgiving. It was 


full of promise. It was exactly this—the 
certificate of divine faithfulness pledged to 
him for his mission. 

Here is our lesson. Here is shown the 
first element of our powers as Christians. 
No matter what we undertake, we feel 
round with our feet for a solid standing, 
and until we feel a promise, we tread on 
quicksand. We sink in deep mire, where 
there is no standing. But bring us a word 
from God. Read to us a “‘Thus saith the 
Lord.” Make it sure that the Omnipotent 
God has promised us his help, and at once 
our footing grows firm. 

We know where we are. We are pre- 
pared for action. Thus the basis, the 
primary idea of all our undertakings, and 
of all our successes, is simply this—the 


same to Elisha and to us—that God has 


promised, 


In that same 
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AN APPEAL. 


_. Reader, God made you a living soul. 

Your life is not that of a plant, which 
bursts the seed, shoots up, bears its fruit, 
and then decays, sod is no more. Nor 
that of a brute, the highest effort of which 
is exhausted io supporting instinct, intel- 
ligence, and affection, for a short time. 
You were endowed with a living soul—the 
image of God, rational, boly, and immor- 
tal—like God, and delighting ia him. Its 
precious life cannot be sustained 
and air, nor made heppy by the care and 
kindness of men alone. It can live only 
in the atmosphere of God’s favour. It 
thrives only when it communes with him, 
delights in him, and serves him. 

The soul is now blighted and cursed. 
Tt is perverted, diseased, and disabled. 
Instead of feeding upon God, it strives to 
fill itself with husks.- It spends the 
strength of its powers in the pursuit of 
that which is earthly, sensual, devilish. It 
goes away from God, and strives to forget 
him. Disease, corruption, and weakness, 
follow. So wholly has it been given to 
wicked works, that all is wounds, bruises, 
and putrefying sores—all tends to alienate 
from God—all issues in speedy, bitter, and 
eternal death. 

Are you caring for your soul? A gar- 
dener weeds, waters, and prunes, that the 
life of the plant may be unimpeded and 
vigorous. Brutes roam over the land, and 
find their way to the streams, that they 
may not die. What are you doing for 
your soul? If you do nothing, weeds will 
grow, and choke it; disease will increase 
and kill; the world, and all which is in it, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life, will starve it. If 
you have not cared for it yet, God has 
done so. He sent his Son, that it might 
not be ruined. In the mighty schemes of 
his providence, nothing earthly so shapes 
his counsels as its interests. ‘The Saviour, 
that he might redeem it, shed his blood. 
The Holy Spirit strives with men, that he 
may impart life. Do not, therefore, care 
least for ite life, seeing that you are most 
interested in it. Feed it with its proper 
food. 


7 For the Presbyterian. 
THE DIVINE “NOW”’—*< TO-DAY.” 


«Behold, now is the accepted time; be- 
hold, now is the day of salvation.” To- 
day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts, as in the provocation.” 2 Cor. 
vi. 2; Heb. iii. 15. God always says now 
—though man is ever inclined to re-enact 
the delay of Felix. ‘Go thy way for this 


‘ time; when I have a convenient season, I 


will call for thee.” Acts xxiv. 25. But 
when is that convenient season? Did it 
ever come to Felix; or was that a fatal 
delay? It has been thought that it was; 
and this is most probable, for the same dis- 
position that induced him to defer the 


‘ jmportant question then, would still cause 


him to delay, for the inconvenience did not 
exist, but in inclination. The divine sea- 
son is now, and as man has not to manufac- 
ture a salvation—but to accept a Saviour 
who has already prepared it for him—it is 
most reasonable that he should embrace it 
in God’s accepted time—now/ There is 
but one point of time that belongs to man. 
“Only the present moment is ourown, __ 
The next we never saw” — 

and, we may add, never may see. Young 
did not estimate the value of time too 
highly when he said, 

destroyed 
Is suicide, where more than blood is spilt; 

Moments seize! 


- Heaven’s on their wing: a moment we may wish, 


When worlds want wealth to buy it.” 


The present moment is the only one we 
can ‘seize.’ We have no control over 
the past, and, of course, not over the next. 
Though our influence may linger in the 
past, and extend into the future, yet our 
present action can only compass the present 
moment of time. Behold the important 
issues that are suspended upon a moment. 
Consider the millions that are taking ad- 
vantage of it, and making the very best of 
the *‘to-day.”’ Consider, also, the many 
who are neglecting ‘the now,’’ both in 
things of greater and minor importance. 
What an interesting study it would be, if 
we could be gifted with a panoramic view 
of the many millions of ways in which the 
present instant of time is being employed 
for good; and still more so, if we could see 
their varied influence upon the future, ex- 
tending through cycles of ages, besides 
their ever-widening influences on the pre- 
sent, like a stone thrown into deep water, 
extending in circle after circle unto the 
outer edge of time! And what a melan- 


_choly contrast the inert would present; 


whether through sloth or discouragement, 

through loss of:-hope or weakness of will to 

cope with obstacles or difficulties, still it 

would involve the same loss of present good, | 
with its interminable results. Ah, weak- 

hearted ones, will you not take courage and 

try again? You will surely gain nothing 

by inaction—by effort you may accomplish 

something. 

It has been said that every man is wri- 
ting his history for eternity, in his daily acts. 
If this be so, how important are the acts of 
each moment. What are the recording 
angels writing now, of each one of us? Is 
it such as we should like to have revealed 
before an assembled world, when ‘God 
shall judge the secrets of men, by the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ”? Rom. ii. 16. If 


not, let us commence to amend “now.” 


‘ «To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden 


not your hearts as in the day of provoca- 
tion.” What day of provocation? «In 
the day of temptation in the wilderness, 
when your fathers tempted me.” «Where- 
fore I was grieved with that generation, 
and said they do always err in their hearts. 
So I sware in my wrath, they shall not 
enter into my rest.” Paul warns the 
Church of his time against these same 
heart-errors; and if they were liable to fall 


* jato the same hardness of heart, and conse- 


quent provocative ways, even in the days of 
the apostles, whose ministry immediately 
succeeded that of the Saviour’s, are they 
not even more liable to similar sins now? 


- They do always err in their hearts,’ was 


one of the charges brought against that 
generation. Can the Church of the present 
day plead not guilty, tothis charge? Have 
they not need to give attention to the warn- 
ing in connection with it? «Take heed 
lest there be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief, in departing from the living God.” 
‘They did not depart from God io profession, 
or in keeping of the letter of the law, but 
in heart— ‘They returned in heart to 
Egypt;” but not in person. We may “ de- 
from the living God” as effectually as 


if we had never known him, even while | 


professedly devoted to him, and walking in 
all the ordinances of the law. This was the 
state of the Jews, when about to be cast 
away for their want of heart-religion. Paul 
bore them witness, that «they had a zeal 
for God, but not according to knowledge.” 
If sinners are to accept the ‘now’ salva- 
tion, and to come to Christ, to get ‘a new 
heart,” that they may serve him acceptably, 
with godly fear, Christians need to exhort 


by food 


one another daily, while it is called «to- 
day,’’ lest any of you be hardened, through 
the deceitfulness of sin. For we are made 
partakers of Christ, if we hold fast the be- 
ginning of our confidence steadfast unto 
the end. For some, when they had heard, 
did provoke.” «Let us therefore fear, lest, 
a promise being left us of entering into his 
rest, any of you should seem to come short 
of it.” Heb. iii. 17—19. This kind of 
exhortation was to be daily work, and to 
make it more emphatic in relation to the 
improvement of the present time, he repeats 
the injunction to present action s-veral 
times. one another 
daily.” And the reason he gives for the 
practice of this daily exhortation is, ‘the 
exceeding deceitfulness of sin,” which is so 
apt, almost unconsciously, to “harden the 
heart.” But they were to do more than to 
‘fear, lest any of them should come short 
of the promised rest;”’ they were to /abour, 


as those did, against whose example he was 
warning them. These were children of 
faith, not aliens, and yet they must ‘‘ labour’’ 
to enter into the rest that was already pro- 
mised ; and this was to prevent their falling, 
by the same example of unbelief. Truly, 
it is needful for “him that thinketh he 
standeth, to take heed lest he fall.”” The 
emphatic ‘to-day,”’ is mentioned twice in 
one text, in connection with this injunction 
to labour. Heb. iv. 7—11. / It is also said 
in the same connection, « Let us hold fast ;” 
not in our own strength, but “let us come 
boldly to the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.” Heb. iv. 14—16. The throne 


‘of grace is accessible ‘‘to-day,’’ both to saint 


and sinner; the latter to obtain mercy, and 
the former to find grace to help in time of 
need. . To the sinner it is said “now” is the 
day of salvation, now the accepted (and ac- 
ceptable) “‘time.”” To the Christian, To- 
day,’’ is the very time when you may find 
help for every need, both small and = 4 
A. P. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICAGO. 


This Presbytery, at a meeting held in 
Chicago, Illinois, April 24th and 25th, re- 
ceived the Rev. J. B. C. Beaubien, from the 
Congregational Church. Mr. Beaubien 
supplies the little French church in Chicago 
—a promising but feeble enterprise, which 
must receive a liberal missionary support, or 
languish, if not die. 

At a meeting held in Lane, June 9 and 
10, Mr. Samuel H. Weller, a late graduate 
of the new Theological Seminary; was or- 
dained and installed as pastor of the church 
in that place. The ordination sermon was 
wat by the Rev. J. H. Nesbit, of the 
same class, who was ordained last fall, and 
labours at Oswego. : 

From Lane, the Presbytery, according to 
previous arrangement, adjourned to meet in 
the North Church, Chicago, the same cyen- 
ing, (the 10th.) The great object of this 
meeting was the trial of Mr. Chiniquy, on 
charges tabled April 25th. Mr. Chiniquy 
not appearing, the following paper was 
adopted, viz: 

Whereas, The Rev. Charles Chiniquy is 
now on trial before this Presbytery, char 
by Common Fame with crimes deeply affection 
his Christian and ministerial character; a 
whereas, being duly cited, he has failed to ap- 
pear before Presbytery, to answer said charges ; 
and whereas, Presbytery is credibly informed 
that he left a few days since, for Canada, if 
not for Europe, without making any commu- 
nication to Presbytery in relation to his de- 
parture, or the reasons therefor; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this 
Presbytery, the interests of religion impera- 
tively demand that the Rev. Charles Chiniquy 
be, and he hereby is suspended from the 
exercise of his ministry, until his case is duly 
issued. 

The Stated Clerk was then directed to 
issue a second citation, requiring him to 
appear on the 18th, at Kankakee. 

The following paper was adopted unani- 
mously: 

Whereas, A communication has appeared 
in the Presbyterian of. the 17th ult., reflecting 
on our Stated Clerk for publishing the action 
of the Presbytery in relation to the alleged 
College at St. Anne, had at the meeting on 


the paper, as published, was but a part of the 
minute adopted in the case; also alleging that 
Presbytery had virtually forbidden publica- 
tion; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Presbytery do hereby 
declare that the minute published is the whole 
of the minute in the case of the alleged Col- 
lege at Ste Anne, and the thirty-six young 
men; that the Presbytery made it obligatory 
on the Stated Clerk to publish said minute; 
that the Presbytery did not, either directly or 
indirectly, recall the order for publication; 
and that the Stated Clerk would have been 
derelict in duty, had he not sent the minute 
to the press, as directed. | 

Resolved, That the foregoing paper be sent 
to the editors of the Presbyterian, with the 
request that they insert it in their paper. 


At the meeting in Kankakee, June 18th 
and 19th, besides the proceedings in the 
judicial case, the final minute in regard to 
which has already been published, Presby- 
tery adopted the following two minutes, and 
ordered their publication, viz: 

1. Whereas, A communication, signed by ir- 
responsible parties, has appeared in the Kanka- 
kee Gazette of May 29, 1862, published by the 
request and at the expense of Charles Chini- 
quy, and sent by him to parties in Philadel- 
phia for circulation, said communication deeply 
implicating the character of our Committees 
on French Missions, and more especially those 
of the Rev. M. W. Staples, Mr. C. A. Spring, 
and our greatly lamented brother, the Rev. 
W. M. Scott, D.D.; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is due to these Commit- 
tees, and especially to the members who have 
been so maliciously assailed, that the Presby- 
tery/should, as it hereby does affirm its una- 
b confidence in the integrity and upright- 
ness of its Committees. And the Presbytery 
has, at several different times, had the account 
of the treasurer of the first committee, Rev. 
M. W. Staples, audited and settled, and that 
the auditing committees, composed of judi- 
cious and competent laymen, have uniformly 
reported that these accounts were in the high- 
est degree satisfactory; and that their vonduct 
as a committee, in all their duties connected 
with the French mission, has been approved 
and sanctioned by the Presbytery. . 

Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be, and he 
hereby is directed to ask the publication of the 
above resolution in the Presbyterian, the New 
York Observer, the Standard and Expositor, the 
Presbyterian Banner and Advocate, the Mon- 
treal Witness, and the Kankakee papers. 


It is, perhaps, but proper here to give an 
— from the report of the last Auditing 

ommittee— presented and accepted at 
Willow Creek, September 25, 1861—they 
had the book and papers in their hands for 
some weeks, for examination. 


The undersigned, appointed a Committee 
to audit the accounts of the Rev. M. W. 
Staples, .... since the report of the last Au- 
diting Committee, beg leave to report that 
they Kine attended to this duty, and find the 
same correct and satisfactory, in every respect. 
... Proper vouchers were shown us for all 
payments, except a few very small sums; and 
those without vouchers we are satisfied were 
very properly paid out. The accounts passed 
upon by us will appear in detail, as kept by 
Mr. Staples, on page 121, for balance, and 


pages 123 to 126 of the book herewith trans- 
mitted. Our certificate will be found on 
page 127. 


Watrter. B. Scares, 
Tuomas H. Besse, 

2. In regard to the Rev. J. B. L’ Hote— 

At the meeting in March, the Committee 
on French Missions had, by a formal paper, 
called attention to the sudden departure of 
Mr. L’Hote from Kankakee, and recom- 
mended that ‘Presbytery proceed to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the facts in the case, 
calling for men and papers, as far as neces- 


satisfy the minds of members in the pre- 


mises.” This was done very fully. At the 
next meeting, the fullowing paper was sub- 


to enter into that rest, leat any of them fall, 


the 23d of April last; also insinuating that. 


sary, to throw light on the subject, and. 


mitted by the Committee. At the meeting 
June 19th, it was adopted unanimously. 


The Presbytery having completed their in- 
vestigation of the to the sudden. 
departure of the Rev. J. B. L’Hote from the 

d of labour assigned him by Presbytery in 
Kankakee, the following minute is adopted in 
the case: ; 

In the summer of 1860, the Committee on 
Foreign Missions having learned, from reliable 
sources, the eminent qualifications of the Rev. 
J. B. L’Hote' for the work under their super- 
vision, corresponded with him, and urged 
him to visit the field during the vacation in 
the Female Seminary at Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, where he was teaching, and to labour 
as an evangelist among the French in Kan- 
kakee county. Accordingly he came in the 
following October. He visited all the French 
settlements, and for several weeks preached 
daily with great acceptance and manifest use- 
fulness. The Committee having failed to 
secure @ teacher for the school they were 
inaugurating at Ste Anne, and being person- 
ally acquainted with Dr. L’Hote as a man well 

ualified for the work, tendered him the situa- 
tion. Heat first declined; he had a pleasant, 
profitable, and useful position at Lawrence- 
ville, which he had held for a number of 
years. But, at the urgent solicitation of the 
Committee, he at length consented to come 
and take charge of the schoul for one year. 
The Presbytery feel confident that in accept- 
ing the situation, Dr. L’Hote must have been 
actuated by a strong conviction of duty, and 
an earnest desire to advance the kingdom of 
his Divine Master. . He was fully aware that 
he was leaving the associations of a refined 
and elevated society for the humble walks of 
life, and for a most difficult and self-denying 
field of labour. He entered upon his labours 
the latter part of October. Nothing had oc- 
curred to disturb the pleasantness of his rela- 
tions with the community of Ste Anne, when, 
in an existing difficulty between the Rev. C. 
Chiniquy and the Rev. M. W. = Mr. 
Chiniquy brought a letter addressed to Mr. 
Staples, to Mr. L’Hote, requesting him to 
copy and subscribe, and send it as his own. 
Mr. L’Hote, satisfied as to the incorrectness’ 
of the statements in the letter, and as to the 
moral obliquity of lending himself to such an 
act, declined to send it. Shortly after, Mr. 
Chiniquy employed another teacher, and di- 
vided the school. At the meetings of Presby- 
tery in April and September, 1861, the reports 
of the condition of the school, and of the num- 
ber of those considered suitable to become 
candidates for the ministry, presented by Mr. 
L’Hote, were at such discrepancy with the 
statements made in public speeches, and pub- 
lished in the religious papers of this and 


| other countries, that a strong and determined 


opposition began to manifest itself to his 
longer residence at Ste Anne; and the Pres- 
bytery deemed it best to remove him to Kan- 
kakee, and place him in charge of the French 
Presbyterian church of that city, leaving him 
still to carry on his work as a teacher to all 
who might avail themselves of: his instruc- 
tions. 

At the meeting of Presbytery in September 
last, at Willow Creek, a petition was presented 
from sundry persons, professing to be mem- 
bers of the French Presbyterian church of 
Kankakee, praying that Presbytery would ask 
the Board of Education to restore to them the 
title to the property of the French Presbyte- 
rian church of Kankakee. As Presbytery 
were unacquainted with the signers of this 
petition, the brethren residents of Kankakee 
were called upon to testify to their standing | 
and relation to the church. In the prosecu- | 
tion of this subject, Mr. L’ Hote was requested 
to read the list of names, and state the facts 
in the case. In doing so, he incidentally re- 
marked in relation to an individual whose 
name he read, and with whom he was but 
slightly acquainted—‘‘that he had heard it 
reported that he had been in jail for stealing 
turkeys or geese.” Information having been 
taken to this individual that Mr. L’Hote. had 
called him a thief, he instituted a civil suit for 
slander against Mr. L’Hote in the Circuit 
Court of Kankakee county, at its January 
term. The principal witness for the plaintiff 
was the Rev. C. Chiniquy, who swore that 
Mr. L’Hote, as many as four times, called the 
plaintiff ‘‘a thief.’ It is well here to state 
that he was the only witness who swore to the 
actionable word “thief.” Four witnesses tes- 
tified that they heard no utterance of the 
word “thief ;” and in the investigation of the 
matter before Presbytery, we fail to obtain 
from any of the wituesses who were question- 
ed, with the single exception of Mr. Chiniquy, 
any other testimony than this, that Mr. L’ Hote 
said ‘‘he had heard it reported of the indi- 
vidual that he had been in jail or prison for 


stealing turkeys or “gag 


Upon the oath of Mr. Chiniquy before the 
court, a verdict was found in favour of the 
plaintiff, and a fine of four hundred and fifty 
dollars imposed on Mr. L’Hote. Not havin 
the means to meet this unexpected result, an 
not being willing to go to prison under what 
he considered a wicked and spiteful prosecu- 
tion, with the assistance of his friends he 
quietly withdrew from the place. This is the 
— history of the facts in the case. 

is departure leaves that little flock, whose 
under-shepherd he was, and who revered and 
loved him much, in a scatte and destitute 
condition. Their affliction in the removal of 
this eminently useful and devoted servant of 
Christ, calls affectingly for the sympathy of 
Presbytery, and their speedy efforts to supply 
them with another who shall as diligently 
break to them the bread of life. 

The more we became acquainted with Mr. 
L’ Hote, the more we admired and loved him 
as a man of talents, culture, piety, of great 
modesty and suavity of manners, and a man 

culiarly fitted to do the work of an evange- 
ist among the French people in this region. 
Hiis removal from us, especially in view of the 
manner of it, constitutes one of those inexpli- 
cable providences in the management of his 
kingdom by our blessed Lord, in which the 
adversary is permitted to triumph for a season, 
but only, as we confidently believe, to his more 
complete and final overthrow. 

Presbytery would here record their sympa- 
thy with this afflicted brother in Christ. They 
would record their solemn conviction that he 
was wrongfully and cruelly dealt with; they 
would commend him affectionately to the con- 
fidence and sympathy of the community where 
he may sojourn, as a Caristian of unsullied 
reputation while he laboured in our midst; 
and they fervently pray that the Lord may 
abundantly reward him for all his labours, 
sufferings, and toils while labouring in the 
vineyard of the Lord among us. 

The Stated Clerk was directed to request 
the Presbyterian to publish the aforesaid paper, 
and to request the other Presbyterian papers 
of this country; also the Montreal Witness, 
and the Archives du Christianisme, of Paris, 
to copy it into their columns. 

Mr. Theodore Monod was received as a 
licentiate from the Presbytery of Allegheny 
City. A call from the Second Church of 
St. Anne being offered and accepted, Pres- 
bytery met again, July 2d, in that church, 
and, after the usual trials, ordained and in- 
stalled Mr. Monod as pastor. 

JOHN M. Faris, Stated Clerk. 
The papers named in connection with 
several of the foregoing extracts are respectfully 
requested to copy. The Stated Clerk finds it im- 
possible to make a manuscript copy for each. _ 


Promises of God not Superseded by Prayer 


God, by his promises, engages to do cer- 
tain things. These things he will certainly 
do, because he is a God of truth. He will 
not, however, do them, except in the use of 
means, and these means he has ordained, as 
well as the end to be secured by them. One 
of the means by which God accomplishes his 
purposes, and fulfils his promises, is prayer, 
and hence his promises are very far from 
making prayer of none effect. For exam- 
ple, God promised Jacob, ‘‘I will surely do 
thee good, and make thy seed as the sand of 
the sea, which cannot be numbered for 
multitude.” And yet, notwithstanding this 
plain and decisive promise, we find Jacob, 
on hearing that Esau was approaching him, 
enraged and with an armed force, wrestling 
with God in prayer for the deliverance of 
himself and his family. ‘Deliver me’—I 
pray thee—was his petition, ‘‘ from the hand 
of my brother, from the hand of Esau; for 
I fear him, lest he will come and smite me 
and my children: and the petition, we 
know, was memorably answered. 

God moreo-er distinctly specified the 
number of years during which the Jews 
should be captives in Babylon, and promised 
them on expiration of that time, restoration 
to their own land, and the re-building of 


their temple; nevertheless, although he had 1 


thus bound himself, the prophet Daniel 
prayed for this result, and plead the promises, 
and was graciously heard. The promises of 
God, therefore, instead of superseding pray- 
er, furnish a cogent argument for prayer; 
for, by pleading these promises, we—as an 
old writer remarks—‘sue God upon his own 
bond.” —Religious Herald. 


THE PRES 


PERVERSION of the BRITISH PRESS. 


A perversion, not to Popery, but to some- 
thing a good deal worse—viz: this work of 
unmerited detraction, and of persistent, 
systematic defamation. The unfairness, the 


| unscrupulousness, and the mendacity with 
which the English papers have given them- | 


selves up to this work, can be explained 
only by a voluntary surrender to the powers 
of darkness. They defame a brave and 
kindred people for doing what they them- 
selves are proud of often having done, and 
would do again if there were occasion. 

A just war for the preservation of our 
nation, and the maintenance of the Consti- 
tution—our only security—they stigmatize 
as ‘‘a miserable quarrel.” They villify the 
chosen rulers of our people, as if they were 
the offscouring of all things. The South 
and Southern institutions, both of which 
they, until the past year, could never suff- 
ciently inveigh against, they now laud and 
magnify as the best part of America. Not 
satisfied with their own cursing of our coun- 
try, they are base enough to invoke the 
armed intervention of Louis Napoleon—a 
ruler whom they have heretofore scorned 
and villified, only less than they recently 
have our Goverament and people—and now 
they add insult to injury by making a cat’s- 
paw of him. 

But the worst feature of the whole busi- 
ness, is the unmeasured hypocrisy of the 
British press and Parliament. A nation 
which has never scrupled to declare war on 
@ point of honour or of interest, and to pro- 
secute it, even of late, to the extent of 
blowing men from the cannon’s mouth, and 
of giving up the capital of an enemy to the 
license of a brutal and hireling soldierly for 
three successive days—such a nation as 
this, has the effrontery to whine, like a 
superannuated spinster, about the sin of 
bloodshedding, and England’s solemn duty 
to protect the weaker party. Whata con- 
temptible course has Britain pursued in this 
whole matter, giving aid and counsel, and 
encouragefhent of all sorts, to an armed and 
unjustifiable rebellion; lending her influence 
to dismember this Republic, and to estab- 
lish a great empire on its southern border— 
the acknowledged corner-stone of which is 
the perpetual and hopeless slavery of an 
entire race—to accomplish which end, the 
rebellion was inaugurated, but will surely be 
defeated, unless our Government is assailed 
by a conspiracy more unprincipled than has 
hitherto been recorded in the history of the 
world ! 3 

To put it in the plainest light, let us only 
suppose a change of cases. If Ireland were 
to revolt, would she be allowed to go off un- 
disturbed and unrestrained, or would the 
horror which our British cousins entertain 
of coércion disappear in a day? Doubtless 
it would. But suppose, further, that we 
were the party to decry it, and not only so, 
but to detract contioually, and in the most 
cutting language, from every movement of 
the English army and navy; and if to this 
we added carping criticism of the Govern- 
ment as such, and malicious statements as 
to the daily deterioration of the English 
people, threatening a return to their original 
and congenial barbarism, how would all this 
be received in England? Would it be 
thought proof positive and irrefragable of 
our neutrality, of friendliness, and of supe- 
rior morals,and piety? Or not to look so 
far, suppose even now we were to retort on 
the English, and devote a: part of every 
paper, secular and religious, to wholesale, 
indiscriminate abuse of every thing English, 
while in their French neighbours, and pre- 
sent allies, we could see nothing but good, 
would these friendly monitors see in this 
satisfactory evidence of our good-will to- 
wards them, and that we were anxious only 
for their highest welfare? | 

Why is it that even the religious press is 
prostituted to this fiendish work of calumny, 
so that not even the Christian Observer and 
the London fecord are exceptions to the 
general rule? Do these journals desire war 
with us, their brethren according to the 
flesh, and according to the gospel of our 
common Lord? Are they prepared to take 
the responsibility of working upon the preju- 
dices, passions, and presumed interests of 
their insular countrymen, till they take the 
form and pressure of war? And what a war 


| for Christians and Englishmen to provoke— 


a war in behalf of human slavery—a war to 
prop up and perpetuate the only portion of 
our people who are desirous of, and deter- 
mined to niaintain the institution of African 
slavery at all hazards! And are these the 
disciples and successors of Wilberforce and 
of Clarkson? Well may the English blush, 
not for us, but for themselves. If it be not 


a foregone conclusion already—if British. 


Christians can act independently of consid- 
erations of promotion, place, and pabulum— 
we entreat them not to suffer themselves to 
be made the instruments of selfish and un- 
principled politicians, but to take a position 
in regard to this whole subject which will 
bear the ordeal of history and of God’s 
eternal judgment.—Christian Times and 
Episcopal Register. : 


WAR NEWS. 


The war news for the past week are ex- 
tremely meagre. A pause in military opera- 
tions seems to have taken place. In conse- 
quence of the rigid army orders, it has become 
extremely difficult to obtain any authentic 
intelligence; vague rumours, in the absence 
of official accounts, are continually afloat. The 
news, as far as they can be relied on at all, are 
of an unfavourable character. Murfreesboro’, 
Tennessee, which was in the occupation of 
our troops, has been retaken by the rebels, 
together with the 9th Michigan regiment, 
after a severe fight. By this reaction we have 
lost seriously both in men and military stores, 
A rebel paper in Mobile also states that Baton 
Rouge, Mississippi, has been reoccupied by 
the rebels, with the surrender of the Federal 
garrison. This, however, needs confirma- 
tion. In Kentucky, Morgan is at the head 
of a large guerilla force, and threatens some 
of the important towns. In several di- 
rections there. has been some skirmishing, 
with various success. General McClellan oc- 
cupies his position on the James River, which 
is said to be safe. He is receiving reinforce- 
ments to some extent. The rebels claim great 
victories in the late battles, and are preparing 
flaming accounts of them for the foreign mar- 
ket, in hope of securing English and French 
intervention. Onthe other hand, it is asserted 
that the movements of McClellan, in falling 
back from his former position, was a brilliant 
and successful piece of strategy. The Svuth- 
ern armies are constantly increasing in num- 
ber from the general conscription, which 
forces into their armies all capable of bearing 
arms. It would seem that the order from our 
war department to arrest recruiting at a criti- 
cal time, and when the spirit of the nation 
was fully aroused, was a most ill-judged mea- 
sure; and the disposition of our troops in 
separate commands was another disastrous 
movement. Now it will be much more difficult 
to secure 300,000 volunteers, according to a 
recent order, to strengthen our armies. If 
there is any incompetency in this department, 
the safety of the country demands an imme- 
diate remedy. General. Pope is rapidly or- 
ganizing and consolidating the army of the 
Shenandoah. He has issued a spirited ad- 
dress to his troops, in which he promises that 
they shall advance and fight. Of General 
Halleck we hear little or nothing. General 
McClellan is the favourite with the people at 
large, and the idol of the army. Had he been 
permitted to carry out his original plans, it is 
a general belief that he would long since have 
been in Richmond. The greatest danger 
which now threatens us arises from political 
cabals, in which unscrupulous leaders are 
more intent on securing their party purposes 
than the salvation of the country. How em- 
phatic the lesson now is to cease,from. man, 
and appeal confidently to the great God, who 
alone by his wisdom can bring us out safely 
from our present complications! 

At the last accounts Vicksburg had not yet 
fallen, although the bombardment continued: 
Several thousand negroes are busily employed 
in digging the canal, which, if successful, will 
change the bed of the Mississippi, and leave 
Vicksburg an inland town. General Butler is 
ruling New Orleans with eminent ability. 
Ile protects the peaceable, and is very strin- 
gent in his punishment of the traitorous men 
and women who attempt, in various ways, to 
inflame the passions of the mob. 

The latest news received gives the gratify- 


~ nes. 


light and airy appearance. 


BYTERIAN. 
ing information that Genera] Curtis, with his 
command, about 14,000 men, had reached 
Helena, Arkansas, where they are now rest- 
ing. It is reported from Corinth that General 
Bragg has 40,000 rebels at Tupello, and some 
35,000 men at Holly Springs, Mississippi, and 
other places. Their movements indicate of- 
fensive operations. The rebels under Morgan 
have burned the railroad bridge between Cyn- 
thiana and Paris, Kentucky. 


Geclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. T. W. Simpson having accepted a 
chaplaincy in one of the United Srates hospi- 
tals in Baltimore, Maryland, correspondents 
will direct accordingly. | 

The post office address of the Rev. William 
M. Robinson is changed from Newark, Ohio, 
to Wellsburg, Virginia, at which place corres- 
pondents will please address him. He hae 
accepted an invitation to supply the Welle- 
burg cburch for the ensuing nine months. 

The present address of the Rev. Dr. Na- 
thaniel West, chaplain United States hospital, 
is No. 1602 Filbert street, second door from 
the corner of Sixteenth, svuth side. 

At a late meeting of the Central Presbytery 


of Philadelphia, Messrs. John D. McClintock 


aod Henry B. Townsend were licensed to 
preach the gospel. 

The Rev. Alfred Taylor has received and 
accepted a unanimous call from the Presby- 
terian church at Bristol, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. W. Alexander, pastor of the 
churches of Lycoming, Lycoming Centre, and 
Linden, requests correspondents to observe 
that his post office address is Newberry, Ly- 
coming county, Pennsylvania. 


Foreign Items. 


Frenow Bisnops aT Home.—Several of 
the French bishops, on returning to their 
dioceses, have met with a reception by no 
means in accordance with their representa- 
tions atthe holy city. Demonstrations have 
taken place at Nismes, Toulouse, and Ren- 
At the latter place the clerical party 
had taken great pains to secure an ovation ; 
but, to their surprise and horror, no sooner 
had the Archbishop left the railway station 
than an immense body of workmen and 
students raised shouts of ‘‘ Vive Garibaldi!” 
‘Vive I’Italie!’”’ and some four or five hun- 
dred of them surrounded his carriage, forming 
a most unexpected cortége, until he reached 
his palace.—London Daily News. 


Tourina.—General Fleury 
went, a few days back, to Fountainebleau, 
in order to hand to the Emperor the pro- 


gramme of his tour in the centre of France. 
It appears that it is the general who draws 


out the itinerary of the Imperial trips. He 
has prepared an album of the journey in 
Auvergne, containing a plan of the route, 
and a view of the cities at which his Ma- 
jesty is to halt. When such albums are 
approved of by the Emperor they are litho- 
graphed, and a copy is given to every person 
belonging to the suite of the Sovereign, to 
the prefeots, and to the maires of the lpcali- 
ties visited. The album of the joufney in 
Savoy, it is said, cost more than 10,000 
francs. 


PRESENT TO RoyaLtty.—The approach: 
ing marriage of the Princess Alice has been 
seized as a fitting opportunity by Messrs. 
Bagster, of Paternoster-row, London, to 
present Her Royal Highness with a mag. 
nificent Bible, enclosed in an even still more 
beautiful box, the productioa of Messrs. 
Kemm Brothers, of 97 Farringdon street. 
The workmanship in ebony is exquisite, 
and leaves nothing to be desired. It is in- 
deed a fitting present, of which Royalty it- 
self may be proud. 


ASYLUM FOR WorN-ouT HorskEs IN 
Russta.—A singular establishment exists 
in Russia—the Imperial hotel for old worn- 
out horses, built in the park of Tzarkoe 


Selo, for the reception of animals employed | 
in the service of the Emperor. 


A special 
cemetery is annexed to the building, and 
tombstones record the names of the horses 
buried, those of the Sovereigns who had 
ridden them, as well as the battles and 
memorable events at which the animals had 
been present. 


LARGE Iron BripGE ror INDIA.— 


There is in course of construction in Man- 
chester, England, a very large iron railway 
and carriage-way bridge combined, intended 
to span the Jumna, near Delhi. It is to 
consist of twelve spans, each girder being 
216 feet long, which, with the thickness of 


.the eleven piers’'upon which it is to rest, 


give a total length of over half a mile. 
The first span of this malleable iron lattice 
bridge is now completed. The metals for 
the East India Railway Company are laid 
along the top, and the roadway along the 
bottom, the latter having a clear height of 
16 feet. One unusual feature of the struc- 
ture is, that all the rivet-holes are drilled, 
instead of being punched. The bridge, 
notwithstanding its great strength, has a 
The open lat- 
tice-work has the effect of relieving it from 


the dull and heavy aspect inseparable from 


tubular structures. 


DEGREES IN BeENGAL.—The Bengal Hur- 
karu says:—“It is with much pleasure we 
notice that Baboo Chunder Coomar Dey, at 
the late University examination, obtained 
the degree of M.D., the first ever conferred 
in this country. He is proficient in seven 
languages, and in 1856 translated a German 
work into English.” 


CULPABLE CARELESSNESS.—A gatekeep- 
er, near Ringwood, on the Dorchester line, 
had been drinking, and he went to lie 
down, telling his wife to call him to open 
the gate for the midnight train. The wife 
was fatigued with a sick baby, and, falling 
asleep, neglected to call her husband. The 
gate not being opened, the train completely 
smashed it, and passed-on. Fortunately, 
no other damage was done from the neglect. 


LEARNING FOR EKaypt.—A Munich 
letter of the 16th ult. says:—‘‘ Eleven 
young Egyptians arrived here yesterday 
from Cairo, under the care of Dr.- Lauber 
Bey, a German by birth. These young 
men are tostudy medicine at the University 
of Munich, at the expense of the Viceroy.” 


Lapy Puysic1rans.—A meeting of the 
members of the College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, was held on a recent Friday, 
to decide the question of the admission of 
ladies to the medical profession. Ono a 
division, sixteen members voted for the 
admission of ladies to the profession, and 
eighteen against, being a majority of two 
against the proposal. 

CostLy Ca1na.—Twenty three pieces of 
china in the hall of the South Kensington 
Museum are valued at $185,000. They 
are marked “H.” and “D.”’—the initials 
of Henry IV. of Ifrance, and Diana of 
Poictiers, and fifty-nine pieces only were 
made. 


A FEMALE CaPpTAIN oF BANDITS.—A 
letter from Madrid, in the Paris Debats, 
says:—‘‘A woman known as the ‘She 
Wolf’ has been the terror of Gallicia and 
the neighbouring provinces for the last 


twenty years. Always on horseback, and. 


followed by a small number of bandits, she 
was at the head of all the robberies and 
murders committed in that part of Spain. 
Woe to the travellers and muleteers who 
crossed her path? Any attempt at resist- 
ance was sure to be punished by death, 
which was often accompanied by the most 
atrocious tortures. Josepha Perez, as the 
woman was named, committed the most re- 
volting acts of ferocity on her victims. 
Often she has had to defend herself against 


armed forces, and the advantage has always 


been on her side until now, when the Mayor 
of San Jacobo de Compostella, who was in 
search of a criminal, discovered the cave 
which served as a place of concealment to 
the ‘She Wolf,’ and in which she was 
arrested with one of her accomplices.” 


‘longer. Nor should they make the heat an 


| Jesus in the last hour! The great intellect 
of Edwards, after all its acquisitions during | 


| passage—a psalm, a chapter in Isaiah, or a 


for them.” 


trade. 


cation. 


General Items. 


‘An Exonanes.—A writer in the Re 


ligious Herald says :—‘‘I heard an interest- 
ing fact—if fact it be—with regard to Mr. 
Annan, the newly installed pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. He 
was in Charlottsville, Va., but was compelled 
to leave because he is a friend to the Gov- 
ernment andthe Union. Rev. Dr. Hoge— 
the late colleague of Dr. Spring in New 
York—takes Mr. Annan’s place. Not 
being able to remove their libraries to their 
new fields of labour, these brethren have 
made he following arrangement,—each is 
to use that of the other till these troublous 
times are overpast.”’ 


REQUEsT.—Those persons who have now 
their clothes fitted and made according to 
the season and the fashion, are requested to 
present themselves regularly in church, 
every Sunday, and not remain away any 


excuse for their absence from the sanctuary, 
since a cushioned pew, around which the 
scented air circulates, is as good a place to 
sleep in as a sofa at home. Besides, as 
some stay at home in winter, on account of 
the cold, so they should go to church in 
summer, on account of the warmth. 


Last WorDs OF PresIDENT EDWARDS.— 
When Mr. Edwards was dying, having 
taken leave of his family, he looked about 
and said, “Now, where is Jesus of Naza- 
reth, my true and never-failing friend?” 
and so he fell asleep, and went to the Lord 
he loved. How unfailing is the instinct 
which leads the pious heart to cry out for 


a life of usefylness, must then lean upon 
the Saviour’s arm with the same helpless 
dependence as a young child just able to 
syllable that precious name. 


Goop Apvice.—A writer in one of our 
exchanges says:—Let me turn aside grate- 
fully to remember the advice the late Pro- 
fessor Gibbs gave me, when a young man, 
and he a fellow-student, but less of a fellow- 
student than an instructor. Mentioning to 
him the danger of forgetting our studies in 
the care of a parish; ‘“‘There is,” said he, 
‘‘one excellent way to preveat this: take a 


whole book —study it critically and thor- 
oughly, and expound it to your pedple. 
You need not, of course, bring out all the 
points you examine, but bring out the re- 
sult. You will find the benefit both for you 
Never were words more 
fitly spoken; and this, and many other 
counsels, I can only forget when I[ follow 
on to the grave, und perhaps not even 
then. 


A Quiet Resuke.—The St. Paul (Min-.| P 


nesota) Press says that “on a recent Sunday 
morning, two gentlemen of Chicago called 
at the residence of Edward Stimson, Esq., 
and sent their names up tothe Hon. Edward 
Everett, wishing to pay their respects. The | 
honourable gentleman returned an answer 
that he could not see them, as he was pre- 
paring to attend Divine worship. What 
gives the rebuke a point is the fact that 
the two gentlemen who/called are pro- 
minent members of the church themselves.” 


A Goop Work Beaun.—Last year 
marked the beginning of a Christian litera- 
ture in Siam. The Presbyterian Board of 
Missions printed the following works for 
the benefit of the natives:—Old Testament 
History, 64 pages—3000 copies; Gospel of 
Mark, 60 pages—3000 copies; Child’s 
Book on the Soul, 121 pages—1000 copies; 
Dialogue on Killing Animals, 28 pages— 
2000 copies; Bible History, (Child's Se- 
ries,) 32 pages—4000 copies; Faith and 
Practice, 32 pages—1000 copies; Exhor- 
tation, 32 pages—2000 copies; Child’s 
Catechism, 32 pages—2000 copies. 


Domestic Hews. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
SENATE. 

Wednesday, July 9.—Mr. Foster, of Con- 
necticut, from the Judiciary Committee, re- 
— back the bill to change the place for 

olding the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the district of West Tennessee. Passed. 
Also, from the same Committee, the bill 
amendatory of the act prohibiting the slave 
The bill authorizes the President to 
make arrangements with foreign governments, 
especially Denmark, for temporarily colonizing 
captuted Africans. The Naval bill was theo 
taken up and passed. On motion of Mr. Wade, 
of Ohio, the Post Route bill, providing fur a 
bridge across the Ohio, at Sieubenville, was 
taken up. Mr. Cowan’s amendment, to make 
the draw 300 feet instead of 270, was agreed 
to. The bill was passed. 

Thursday, July 10.—Mr. Wilson. of Massa- 
chusetts, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported back the House juint resolu- 
tion authorizing the Secretary of War to 
furnish extra clothing for wounded and other 
soldiers, Passed. Mr. Duolittle, of Wiscon- 
sin, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
reported back the bill in relation to the trust 
funds abstracted by the late Szcretary of the 
Interior. Passed, 

Friday, July 11.—Oa motion of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, of Minnesota, the resolution to pay the 
first senators from Minnesota was taken up 
and passed. ‘On motion of Mr. Wright, of 
Indiana, the bill for the relief of the Register 
of the land-office at Vincennes, Indiana, was 
taken up and passed. Mr. Foster, of Connec- 
ticut, from the committee of conference on the 
general pension bill, made a report, which 
was agreed to; so the bill stands passed. 
Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, from the committee 
of conference on the tariff bill, made a report, 
which was agreed to, and the bill stands 
passed. 

Saturday, July 12.—Mr. Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, called up the resvlution declaring the 
meaning of the act authorizing the President 
to take possession of the railroads and tele- 
graph lines. The bill prevents the construc- 
tion of any line of railroad under the said act. 
Passed. r. Clark, of New Hampshire, from 
the committee of conference on the confisca- 
tion bill, made a report. Mr. McDougall, of 
California, moved that the report be laid on 
the table and printed. He thought there was 
new matter put into the report beyond the 
authority of the committee. Rejected—yeas - 
12, nays 23. The report was then agreed to. 
Mr. Henderson, of Missouri, called up the 
bill to refund to the State of Missouri moneys 
paid troops for the suppression of the rebel- 
lion. Passed. Mr. Wade called up the bill 
providing for the extension of the territory of 
Nevada. Passed. Mr. Foster called up the 
bill in relation to the examination of parties 
to a suit in court. Passed. 

Monday, July 14.—Resolutions expressing 
thanks to Commodore Foote were passed. 
The bill for the admission of West Virginia 
into the Union coming up, Mr. Sumner’s 
amendment preventing involuntary servitude, 
except in punishment for crime, was rejected. 
An amendment was offered by Mr. Lane, and 
adopted, that all slaves who shall, on the 4th 
of July next, be under ten years of age, shall 
be freed when twenty-one; and that all be- 
tween the age of ten and twenty-one shall be 
freed when twenty-five years of age. The bill 
was at length passed without further modifi- 
Mr. Chandler called up a bill relative . 
to the oath of allegiance, which was so 
amended as to require all persons prosecuting 
claims against the Government to take the 
oath. It was then passed. 

Tuesday, July 15.—The bill amendatory of 
the militia law of 1795 being under consider- 
ation, Mr. Sherman’s amendment, limiting 
emancipation of slaves who enter the Govern- 
ment service, to slaves of rebels, was adopted. 
Mr. Browning offered a further amendment, 
which was adopted, extending the emancipa- 
tion to the mothers, wives, and children of 
such slaves. The House resolution relative to 
adjournment was amended, fixing Saturday 
therefor, and adopted. A bill from the Fi- 
nance. Committee, making supplementary ap- 
propriations, including $15,0U0 for the pur- 
chase of artificial limbs for maimed soldiers, 
was passed, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday, July 9.—The bill amendatory of 
the act to reduce the expenses of the surve 
and sale of the public lands was considered. 
The bill to promote the efficiency of the Corps 
of Engineers, and the Ordnance and Quarter- 
master’s Departments was passed. The House 
concurred in the Senate’s amendments to the 


post-route bill. One of the most important 


river for rai purposes. 
sday, July 10.—The House passed the 
Senate joint resolution to suspend all payments 
under the act of March last, to secure to the 
officers and men actually employed ia the 
Western or Missouri Department their pay, 
bounty, and pensions, and to appoint three 
commissioners to investigate and examine all 
claims, and report the same to the Secretary 
of War. Mr. Olin, of New York, reported 
from the Committee a joint resolution to pro- 
vide for the presentation of medals of honour 
to the enlisted men of the army and volunteer 
forces, who have or may distinguish themselves 
during the present rebellion. The resolution 
was passed. It appropriates ten thousand 
dollars for the purpose stated. The House 
passed the Senate bill for the better govern- 
ment of the navy. A resolution of thanks to 
Commodore Foote waa passed. 

Mr. Bangham, of Ohio, from: the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported back the Senate 
bill, with verbal amendments, to prevent 
members of Congress and officers of the go- 
vernment from taking considerations for pro- 
curing contracts, offive, or place under the 


was that regulating the bridging of the Ohio 


_ government of the United States. The bill 


was then read. It provides that any member 
of Congress, or officer of the government, or 
other person, offering or receiving pecuniary 
or other considération for procuring contracts, 
or aiding to procure them, or any office under 
the government, shall be liable to indictment 
as for misdemeanour, and on conviction shall 
pay a fine not exceeding $10,000, and suffer 
an imprisonment not exceeding two years, at 
the discretion of the court; and any such con- 
tract may, at the option of the President, be 
declared absolutely void. Any member of 
Congress, or officer of the government, so con- 
victed, shall be disqualified from holding any 
office of honour, profit, or trust under the 
government of the United States. The bill 
was passed. The Senate bill, enabling the 
Secretary of the Navy to take possession of 
League Island, tendered to the government by 
the authorities of Philadelphia, for naval pur- 
poses, was taken up and passed. 

Monday, July 14.—The Senate resolution, 
providing for an adjournment on Wednesday, 
was passed. The bill making an appropria- 
tion to pay sundry civil expenses, was passed. 
A bill from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, imposing an additional tax of one cenit 
per pound on sugar, was passed. This bill 
does not apply to the sugar manufactured 
from sorghum. 

Tuesday, July 15.—A resolution was adopted, 
declaring active employment in the military 
service a valid excuse fur the absence of 
members of Congress from their desks. A 
bill repealing all laws and parts of laws 
giving mileage to members of Congress 
was adopted. This provision applies to the 
present Congress and the mileage already 
received for the same. The Senate bill of 
inquiry as to the amount expended by Mis- 
souri 1n suppressing the rebellion, the asver- 
tained sum to be set off against Missouri’s 
portion of the war tax, was adopted. — 


New anv Beautirut.—A new application 
of the photographic art has been introduced 
by Mr. Black, of Bostun, Massachusetts, which 
must meet with the approbation of all lovers 
of the beautiful. It is a photograph on porce- 
lain. The effect of the picture upon this 
urest of white surfaces is beautiful, there be- 
ing a delicacy o® finish which is peculiarly 
exquisite. The transparency of the porcelain 
gives a tone and character to the picture, 
which all who are familiar with the porcelain 
shades will appreciate, although the photo- 
graphic picture is as much superior to any 
thing hitherto seen upon that material as sun- 
painting is to the work of the hand.— Boston 
Recorder. 


“One sHaLL Sow anp Reap.”— 
In the Valley of Virginia, the wheat, rye, and 
grasses are fast ripening upon all hands, and 
the first of July will see, the whole Valley 
waving with cereals which will never be 


reaped, unless done by the hands of the sol- 


diers, because there is no other labour to per- 
form the service. Both white and black labour 
have fled this region—one to the Cunfederate 
army, and the other toward the North Star. 


Tae Constitution.—A contempo- 
rary says:—‘‘The effect of the recent vote 
on the new constitution in Illinois is some- 
what misunderstood. Besides the constitution, 
which was rejected, four articles were voted 
on separately, but not, as is frequently stated, 
with the view to their incorporation in the old 
constitution. They formed parts of the new 
constitution, and to make more sure the adup- 
tion of that instrument, its friends procured a 
separate vote to be taken on these four articles 
in it, which it was thought by them might 

rocure its defeat, if they were made an 
inalienable part of the instrument. The whole 
constitution having been rejected, it follows 
that the separate votes are of no consequence. 
As the 
already proscribe blacks, the vote on the 
negro question makes no difference in their 


relations, and would make none even if the 


néw constitution had been adopted.” 


Foreign Mews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The last foreign advices, received by the steamer 

Norwegian, are of very little importance. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the House of Commons, on the 2d inst., H. 
Berkeley moved the second reading of the bill 
providing for taking votes by ballot, and reiterated 
the various arguments in its favour. Sir G. Gray 
opposed the motion, which was rejected by a vote 
of 211 to 126 

The London Times, which is a fair exponent of 
the bitter hostility of the English to this country, 
is as uvufriendly and ynjust in its comments as 
ever. In an article on the future supply of cotton, 
it says:—“If all has not been done which should 
have been done to meet the threatening falling off 
in the supplies of cotton, it is on itself, and not upon 
the government, that the manufacturing interest 
should charge the fault, and from itgglf, and not 
from the government, that the manufacturing in- 
terest should look for a remedy.” 


ITALY. 

The Russian Ambassadors, bearing the official 
recognition of the Kingdoin of Italy by Russia, had 
arrived at Turin. The Portuguese Envoy had 
arrived at Turin, to ask officially the hand of the 
Princess Maria Pia, of Savoy, for the King of Por- 
tugal. A new Bourbon conspiracy had been dis- 
covered at Naples, and several arrests had been 
made, It was reported that Garibaldi was about 
to visit Naples. 


SPAIN. 

The statements made in the French Chambers 
by M. Billault, with regard to Mexico, had aroused 
great indignation among the friends of General 
Prim in Madrid. ‘The Spanish Cortes was closed 
onthe 2d inst. The reported resignation of the 
Minister of the Interior is unfounded. ~! 


GREECE. 

A general amnesty has been granted for past 
offences, and it was expected that an immediate 
amnesty would be declared for persons implicated 
in the Jast insurrection, 

RUSSIA. 

The Journal de St. Petersburg says the criminal 
attempts of certain military individuals will exer- 
cise no influence on the reforms undertaken by the 
Emperor. He will punish the guilty parties, but 
those severities could not obstruct the patriotic 
work of placing the internal organization pf the 
empire on a footing with the. material and moral 
wants of Russian society. The Journal also says 
the complete destitution as regards ready money 
renders the exportation of grain by agricultuPists im- 
possible. The consequence is, foreign vessels do 
not come to Odessa, and commerce, generally, is 
in a most precarious state. The Grand Duke and 
Duchess Constantine arrived at Warsaw on the 
2d ult., and were well received by the people. 


TURKEY. 

The Servian Government had expressed loyalty 
to the Turkish Government. The Servian National 
Guard had been disbanded. The Turkish troops 
in Montenegro had met with a slight repulse. 


On the 3d inst., by the Rev. J. M. Crowell, 
James H. Winpam to Mary B. McCurcueos, all 
of Philadelphia; and on the 14th inst., Freperick 
Catuix to Jennig E. Ramsey, both of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

On the 25th inst., by the Rev. Robert F. Sam- 

le, Mr. Henry C. Reamer to Miss CarisTINE 
Kuve, daughter of the Hon. Alexander King, all 
of Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

On the 10th inst.,in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Camden, New Jersey, by the Rev. L. C. 
Baker, Mr. Caartes C. Kemaue, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Jensis Hoxie, of Camden. 

In lowa City, on the 8th inst., by the Rev. D. H. 
Mitchell, C. H. Kircneut, Esq., of New York city, 
to Miss Marearet 8. Hazaxp, daughter of the 
late Rev. 8. H. Hazard. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Joseph Beggs, Mr. 
Georee W. Fisuer to Miss Maria L. Baty, all 
of Barren Hill, Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
vanla. ~ 

May 4th, by the Rev. Augustus T. Dobson, Mr. 
Epwixn Hawkins to Miss Terry, aj] of 
Moriches, Long Island, New York. By the same, 
on the 18th of May, Narsanieu Epwarps, of 
River Head, to Miss Jemima E. Reeve, of Mori- 
ches. By the same, on the 3d inst., Mr. WILLIAM 
H. Rosinson, of South Port, Long Island, to Miss 
Sarag J. Pawson, of Moriches. 


present constitution and State laws 


Ovituary. 


[4 Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advanes 
Sve cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, in Philadelphia, on Saturday, the 12th 
inst., B. A. FAM NESTOCK, Esq., in the sixty- 
third year of his age. 

Killed in battle, in front of Richmond, on the 
Ist inst, Firat Lieutenant JAMES B. GRIE 
Quartermaster of the 82d (late 3lst) Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, youngest son of Mat- 


_ thew ani Ann C. Grier, aged nimeteen years 


three munthe. 


Died, in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 7th 
inst, Mrs. MARIAH LAIRD, wife of Robert H. 
Laird, in the seventy-second year of her 
Mrs. Laird united with the Presbyterian Church 
in Derry, under the ministry of the Rev. John 
B. Paterson, about fifty years ago. Having re- 
moved to the Buffalo Valley soon after her mar- 
nage to Mr. Laird, they united with the church 
in Lewisburg, about the time of its organization. 
Mrs. Laird was one of the most faithful, active, 
cheerful, and devoted followers of Christ it bas 
ever been our-privilege to know. She went about 
doing os: in her own quiet and unpretending 
way. Her death was a fitting close of such a life. 
After a brief illness of a few days, she fell asleep 
in Jesus, without a struggle, in the full enjoyment 
of a blessed hope. She rests in peace.—Com. 

Died, June 17th, at his residence. in Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, WILLIAM H. SLACK, 
Esq., in the eighty-first year of his age. ‘For 
about forty years he had been a follower of Jesus, | 
and during the last twenty-five years of his life 
he was an active and efficient ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian Church of Newtown. Though the 
last of his family. to depart, he died, having a 
place in the affections of many friends. Now, 
that he is gone, we reflect, with a melancholy 
pleasure, upon the many virtues of his character, 
as they were evinced by a long and useful life 
and while we mourn the departure of this tri 
soldier of Jesus Christ, we thank God that he 

ave him for so long a time to the Church. In 

is character there was so much guilelessness 
and sincerity; so much frankness and vivacity, 
that his friends welcomed, and greatly enjoyed 
his visits. Being blessed with sterling common- 
sense, and honesty of pur , his counsels were 
often sought, and regarded as a treasure. Above 
all, his character, naturally so lowly, was beau- 
tified and enriched with the graces of the Spirit ot 
God. He loved the Church of Christ, and was 
firm and decided in his adherance te the stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. The church, of 
which he was a ruling elder, he regarded with @ 
parental affection, and the deep interest he felt 
in it he manifested by leaving to it a very hand- 
some legacy. His end was befitting so consistent 
a Ciristian life. In his. last hours he was calm, 
and in the possession of an assurance of faith ia 
Jesus. Death came suddenly, in the night season, 
but it found him ready. ‘Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord, from henceforth; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that mg may rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.” —Com. 


Siotices, 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, corner ot 
Kighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will 
be open for public worship every Sunday Morn- 
ing, at half-past ten o’clock, during the summer. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—This 
Church will be closed for several weeks. Due 
notice will be given of the resumption of the 
usual services. : 


- SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
This Church will be closed until the second Sab. 
bath (the l4th) of September, for the purpose of 
undergoing necessary repairs. | 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH—Corner of Arch and Eighteenth Streets, 
Philadelphia.—The second service upon the Lord’s 
day in this Church will, until further notice, be 
held at four o’clock, P. M. 


WEST SPRUCE STREZT PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The West Spruce Street Presb: terian 
Church, corner of Spruce and Seventeenth streets, 
Philadelphia, will be open during the month of 
July, and on the first and last Sabbathsin August, 
for the usual Morning service, and closed i. the 
Afternuon, and on the intervening Sabbaths in 
August. 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Rev. 
N. W. Conkling, pastor, will preach in this church, 
on Spruce street above Third, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath), 20th inst., at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., and at eight o’clock, P. This 
arrangement will continue through the summer. 


PRESBYTERY OF POTOMAC.—An adjourned 
meeting of the Presbytery of Potomac will be 
held in the New York Avenue Church, Washing- 
ton City, District of Columbia, on the 28th of 
July, at five o’clock, P. M. 

B. F. Birtineer, Stated Clerk. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGS.—The Board of Trus- 
tees of Lafayette College stands adjourned to hold 
the next Annual Meeting in the Brainerd Church, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday the 2¥th inet., 
at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
S. M. Anprews, Secretary. 


CLASS OF 1861—PRINCETON THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY.—The Class Secretary would 
notify his brethren that the Report of the Class, 
which, at their graduation, they directed him to 
prepare, has been, and is still delayed, only be- 
cause they have not furnished bim the materials, 
Up to the present date, two months after the time 
designated, he has received communications from 
but seventeen out df sixty members. If the 
facts, the Report sha speedily forthcoming. 

* Rondout, New York. - 


A CARD.—The undersigned has accepted from 
the Trustees of the State Normal Schovl of New 
Jersey the position of Principal of the Model De- 
partment in that Institution. This arrangement 
obliges him to withdraw from the business man- 
agement of the Sunday School Times, which will 
be conducted J. C. Garrigues .& Co., but he 
will continue, as heretofore, to be its chief editor. 
All letters intended for him should continue to be 
addressed to 148 South Fourth street, Philadel pbia, 
at which place also he himself will be preeent every 
Saturday. Joun 8. Hart. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — Messrs. Editors — 
Permit me, through your paper, to acknowledge 
the receipt of a box of clothing, valued at $250, 
and also $15 in cash, from the Ladies’ Missionar 
Society of Chelsea Church, New York. This gi 
brings us very timely assistance, and encourage- 
ment to labour faithfully in the service of the 
Redeemer, under the most discouraging circum- 
stances. For this gift the donors have our most 
sincere thanks, and may they ever experience the 
verification of the promise of the blessed Re- 
deemer, that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.”  D. 8. McCous. 

Algona, Kossuth county, Iowa. 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Address and Reso- 
lutions of the Pennsylvania State Sunday- 
school Convention, in neat pamphlet form. Price 
per 100 copies $2. Sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, as follows—20 copies, 50 cents; 40 copies, $1; 
100 copies, $2.50. 
For sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
’ No. 1122 Chestnut street, Pkiladelphia. 
july 19—1t 


TEACHER WANTED.—The Board of School 
Directors of Shippensburg borough, Cum- 
berland county, Pennsylvania, want a Teacher to _ 
take charge of the High School in said borough. 
The term, commencing in September, will con- 
tain nine teacher's months, of twenty-two days | 
each. Salary Forty Dollars per month. Lt ge 
cations to receive attention must be forwarded to 
the undersigned on or before the first Monday in 
August next, and no other than competent, expert 
enced Teachers, having familiarity with School 
apparatus, need as to 
moral character and qualifications required. 
WILLIAM WILLIS. 
july 19—It Treasurer of Board. 


BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE. 


TON REVIEW FOR JULY, 1862—Just 
published, contains the 
Arar. I.—Dr. Hickok’s Philosophy. 
I].—Vindications of Dr. Hickok’s Philosophy 

“ Iil.—Augustine. 

“ IV.—Diversity of Species in the Human Race, 

«“ V.—The General Assembly. - 

VI.—Slavery and the Siave Trade. 

The Biblical Repertory a rinceton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 

ublished quarterly, in January, April, July, and 
tober, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt ofthe money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, be Ps entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. — 

By Six or fos se uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of — the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed y | members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at ig dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, tage pai 

All are charged at three dollars 

The above, are upon whi 
Review is furnish su ; 

Bills of all solvent Banks in the United States 
taken in payment. and may be sent by mail at 
the risk of the Publisher; but those who send are 
requested to keep a memorandum of the contents 
and date of the latter till they get a receipt. 
Those who act as Agents for others, and remit in 
large amounts, are requested to send a check or 
draft to the order of PETER WALKER, ° 
No. #21 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 19—-3t 
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Tas axp tus THEOLOGY oF THE 
By the late William Cunning- 
“pam, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church 
History, New College, Edinburgh. Edited by 
¢his Literary Executors. Edinburgh, 1862, T. § 
T. Clark. 8vo, pp. 616. 
There has been no-re-print in this country of 
this first volume of Dr. Cunningham's works, 
of our principal booksellers may procure it 
of readers who may desire it. The 
literary and theological remains of this eminent 
and much esteemed divine it is proposed to pub- 
lish in three volumes. They will undoubtedly be 
an acquisition to any library. In Scotland Dr. 
Cunningbam enjoyed a high reputation, and, by 
general consent, he was primus inter pares—a re- 
vered leader after the decease of Dr. Chalmers. 
He was characterized by sound learning, and a 
clear, logical mind; and in the department of 
, he was, in an especial manner, thor- 


oughly read, and very masterly. The eleven 


- @geays comprised in this volume were carefully 


matured and published in the British and Foragn 
ical Review, in the years 1860-61. They 
all bear, as the title indicates, on the Reformers, 


g@nd the Theology of the Reformation; and it will 


conceded that the true character of each is 
learly unfolded, and ably defended. The doc- 
trines termed Calvinistic lay at the foundation of 
the Reformation, and however sciolists may sneer 
at them, they will ever remain impregnable as the 
sévealed truth of God. Could we secure the 
perusal of such books as this among intelligent 
rhen, the theology of the Reformation would occupy 
a higher position, and be regarded with a pro- 

reverence. 


Hanp-Boox ror Travetiers in Europe 
Sanup tae East. Being a Guide through France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland,. Spain, 
~ Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Great Britain, and 
Ireland. By W. Penbroke Fetridge. With a 
Map, embracing coloured Routes of Travel in 
ethe above Countries. New York, 1862, Harper 
* & Brothers, 12mo, pp. 480. 

Travellers to European and Eastern countries 
must necessarily have reliable guide-books, fur- 
nishing them with all requisite information on 
modes of travel, places to be visited, and a thou- 
sand et ceterus, which will be continually present- 
ing themselves for solution. Those who have 


travelled abroad are well aware of the expen- 


siveness of guide-books, and as advantage is taken 
of the necessities of travellers, these are so multi- 
plied as to be a serions incumbrance. Murray’s 
bboks are the best, and instead of being con- 
densed, they seem to be purposely enlarged, so 
that one or two volumes must be purchased for 
each country visited. The author of the Hand- 
Book before ts endenvonre to remedy this evil by 
producing one compact volume, which will méet 
all the wants of a great majority of travellers. 
He seems to have executed his task well, and he 
richly deserves the thanks of those whose conve- 
nience and pockets he has consulted. He holds 
himself bound to improve the book in future 
editions, as circumstances may: require. The map 
is an important feature in the work. 


Norta America. By Anthony Trollope, author of 
+“ Doctor Thorne,” &c. New York, 1862, Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo, pp. 623. 

Mr. Trollope chose an unhappy time, it would 
seem, to visit America, in the midst of a civil war, 
when the people were to be seen, not in their 
normal condition, but under unusual excitements. 
He had pre-determined to write a book on the 
country, and had, no doubt, been gathering his 
materials forthe purpose beforehand. His mother 
had done so before him, and her book was rather 
a vulgar and prejudiced affair, in which she 
indulged in romance, a good deal of malice, and 
some truth. Her book secured readers from its 
gossiping tone, and was laughed over for its blun- 
ders. The son possesses her talent for sketching 
with a facile pen. He has written some clever 
novels, and has now indulged his ambition in 
writing a book on America, some parts of which 
he was permitted to glance at in 1861, during a 
short sojourn. It is a matter of exceedingly little 
importance to a great nation what opinions may 
be formed by a foreigner under such circum- 
stances, and especially by an Englishman, whose 
pre conceived notions are never very friendly to a 
republic. To him every thing is praise-worthy 
which is copied from an English model; all else is 
vulgarity and innovation. This, however, we 
rfust say of Mr. Trollope—he is more moderate 
ahd reasonable than his countrymen generally, 
and really has found it in his heart to say some 
friendly things. Had he enjoyed better opportu- 
nities of judging us aright, his opinions for and 
against us would have had more weight. 


Curist tae Lire or THe Wortp; Biblical Studies 
on the Eleventh to the Twenty-first Chapters of 
St. John’s Gospel. By Rudolph Besser, D.D. 
Translated from the German by: M. G. Huxtable. 

Edinburgh, 1862, T. & T. Clark. 12mo, pp. 
484. 


_. The translator has aimed to reproduce all the 
material parts of Dr. Besser’s Commentary on the 
Gospel by John. The volume before us commences 
with the eleventh chapter, and has evidently been 
preceded by another on the first part of the Gospel, 
which we have not seen. Dr, Besser is a German, 
and a Lutheran in doctrine and Church govern- 
ment, but in point of true piety he is a Christian 
at large, with whom we may cordially sympathize. 
The Commentary is characterized by its warm and 
earnest piety; and although he is a learned man, 
his learning is never so obtruded as to perplex the 
devotional reader. Erratic as the German mind is 


apt to be when afloat on the sea of philosophical 


speculation, it is remarkably devout when under 

the tuition of the Holy Spirit. Dr. Besser is a good 

example of a piety at once intelligent and heart- 
inspiring. 

Tae Rewicions serore Crrist; being an Introduc- 
tion to the History of the First Three Centuries 
of the Church. By Edmond de Pressensé, Pas- 
tor of the French Evangelical Church, and Doc- 
tor of Divinity of the University of Breslau. 
Translated by L. Corkran, with Preface by the 

Author. Edinburgh, 1862, T. § T. Clark. 8vo, 
pp. 268. 

This volume is introductory to a larger work in 
course of publication,’ on the history of the first 
three centuries of the Church. Its leading idea is 
that in all the vain systems of religion which pre- 
ceded Christianity, there was a manifest, although 
ineffectual, struggle to rise to the true knowledge 
of God and his government. Crowded as these 
systems were with human fancies and abortive 
reasonings, there were still glimpses of the true 
light. There was an effort to “feel after God,” 
and a desire for something better than they pos- 
sessed, which could only be supplied by a Divine 
revelation. Christianity was this revelation, and 
the old forms of religion lost their prestige when 
it appeared. It conquered, and still continues to 
conquer all other systems. The volume before us 
is deeply interesting in its developments of these 
aucient forms, and may be read independently of 
Dr. de Pressensé’s larger work, as a distinct trea- 
tise. 

PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, 


‘From J.B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
we have received Part IV. of the Book of Days, a 
Miscellany of Popular Antiquities, the nature of 
which we have described in noticing the former 
pirts. It is a collection of singular literature, and 
when completed, will form a mass of biographical 
and historical curiosities worth possessing. 

From the Messrs. Harpers, of New York, we 
have received a novel, in 162 pages octavo, entitled 
Abel Drake’s Wife, by Jolin Saunders, author of 
“The Shadow in the House,” &c., and also their 
highly popular New Monthly Magazine for July, 
with all its varied stores of reading, and ample 
embellishments. 

We have also received the ably conducted Ame- 
rican Theological Review for July. It is edited 
by Henry B. Smith, D.D., Professor in the New 
York Theological Seminary. 

Also Littell’s Living Age, No. 946. 


— 


AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer gives the fol- 
lowing as an incident occurring at Fortress 
Monroe on the arrival of the wounded from 
the late Richmond battles: 

“ Among those brought to White House 


was a rebel colonel, who had been shot 
through the lungs. As he appeared to be 


dying, Mr. Barclay asked him if he coald 


do any thing for him. . He said ‘‘Yes,” 
and gave the Commissioner the names and 
address of his wife and children. “And 
now,’’ said he, “ask God to forgive me for 
ever having any thing to do with this wick- 
ed rebellion.” Mr. Barclay asked him if 
he desired him to pray with him. He an- 
swered io the affirmative, and after a pray- 
er, petitioning the forgiveness of Almighty 
God for his sins, and his fatherly interposi- 
tion on behalf of the soon to be widowed 


wife and orphaned children, the penitent - 


Oarolinian raised his trembling arms and 
threw them about the neck of Mr. Barclay, 
and kissed him again and again. The by- 
standers were all in tears as they turned 


from the affestin z scenes, and walked silent- 


ly away.” 


_Yet calm and still they labour there; 


| levee opposite St. Mary’s Market, was an 


“HE LEADS HIS OWN. 


I will lead them in paths they have not known.— 
Isataz xiii. 16. 


How few, who, from their youthful day, 
Look on to what their life may be, 
Painting the visions of the way 
In colours soft, and bright, and free; 
How few, who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought! © 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
lead his own. 


The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant to toil for God and man, 
And view with eyes of keen desire 
The upland way of toil and pain; 
Almost with scorn they think of rest, 
Of holy calm, of tranquil breast, ‘ 
But God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. 


A lowlier task on them is laid, 
With love to make the labour light; 
And there their beauty they must shed, 
On quiet homes, and lost to sight. 
Changed are their visions, high and fair, 


For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. 


The gentle heart, that thinks with pain, 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil, 
And, if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pathway low and still; 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought ; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. | 


And they, the bright, who long to prove, 
In joyous path, in cloudless lot, 
How fresh from earth their grateful love 
Can spring, without a stain or spot: 
Often such youthful heart is given, 
The path of grief to walk in heaven; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead bis own. 


What matter, where the path may be? 
The end is clear, and bright tu view; 
We know that we a strength shall see, 
Whate’er the day may bring to do. 
We see the end, the house of God, 
But not the path to that abode; | 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. 
— Hymns of the Ages. 


— 


BEAUREGARD’S CHURCH BELLS. 


The correspondent of the New York 
Times writes from New Orleans as follows: 
‘One of the most striking objects which 
presented itself as our steamer reached the 


immense collection of bells lying on the 
wharf, covering, it seemed to me, a quarter 
of an acre, and amounting in number to 
hundreds. These were Beauregard’s bells, 
sent in response to his call. They were of 
all sizes, from very large church bells, 
weighing hundreds of pounds, down to 
small plantation and steamer bells. The 
sight was-suggestive, and well calculated to 
awaken reflection. How many temples of 
the Most High had been despoiled to fur- 
nish this offering on the altar of Moloch! 
How many thousands had the sound of 
these ‘church-going bells’ summoned to the 
house of prayer, whose ears, alas! would 
never hear them again! How many merry 
peals had they rung out on days of joyous 
festivity! How many departed ones have 
they tolled along to the house appointed for 
all the living! If Beauregard’s benevolent, 
designs had been accomplished, they would 
have uttered forth a far different music, and 
joined amidst the din and roar of the con- 
flict, in the great chorus of battle, for they 
were all to have been melted up and recast 
into field artillery for the rebel army. 
Happily, Farragut and Butler came a few 
days toosoon. Now the bells have all been 
shipped off to the North. I don’t know 
what is to be done with them; but I think 
@ most appropriate disposal would be, at 
the close of the war, to cast them into an 
obelisk, to commemorate the triumph of 
the Union and the Constitution over treason 
and rebellion.” 


ANIMAL REMAINS HARMLESS, 


Most readers of Charlotte Bronte’s works 
have probably felt that the Haworth chureh- 
yard, while it added to the melancholy ten- 
dencies of the family, had also a pernicious 
influence on their health. The conviction 
is a common one, that a residence in the 
vicinity of a graveyard is likely to be un- 
healthy. But a writer er Louisville 
Journal, who seems to have given large ob- 
servation to the matter, says that putrescent 
animal matter never occasions sickness. 
We extract a few paragraphs: : 

All human experience teaches that accu- 
mulations of vegetable filth, if moist, under 
the domination of a daily mean temperature 
of 60 degrees Fahrenheit, will produce sick- 
ness. If the filth remains, and is moist, and 
the daily mean temperature increases, the 

estilence widens and deepens its ravages. 

here never has been, and never will be a 
departure from these truths. Every spot) 
on the earth, where the conditions which 
we have named existed, has produced severe 
sickness, and the conditions will always 
produce it. 

There is no instance in human history 
where a pestilence has been proiluced by the 
decay of animal matter. Medical records 
are full of impressive and instructive facts 
on this point. Take, for example, the 
butchers of Louisville. They live in such 
close proximity to one another, that the lo- 
cality is called Butchertown. Their slaugh- 
ter-houses are near their dwellings; glue 
manufactories, and other disagreeable es- 
tablishments abound in the locality, and the 
summer's breath is loaded with the offensive | 
odours of ‘putrid animal matter. The 
butchers live among these odours through 
the day, and sleep among them at night; 
yet there is not a more healthy class of 
people in this city. 

An old graveyard in the heart of the city 
of Paris emitted such odours, that it was 
determined by the authorities to remove the. 
dead bodies. ‘This was done in hot weather, 
but, although tweaty thousand bodies in all 
stages of putrefaction were thus removed, 
no fever or pestilence was produced. Some 
of the workmen were knocked down by the 
overpowering odour, but the effect was mo- 
mentary. 

Duriug an epidemic fever in Spain, in 
1800, there were buried in Seville ten 
thousand bodies in one burying ground, and 
twelve thousand in three others. In Cadiz, 
also, equally extensive burials occurred, and 
in the spring the earth cracked open, and 
emitted the most noisome odours. The 
churches were filled with these odours, but 
there was no epidemic in either city, nor 
any sickness traceable to this putrefaction. 

In Smyrna, the French Governor of the 
hospital said that, during an epidemic of 
plague large numbers of dead bodies were 
laid on the burying-grounds unburied, and 
that his house was rendered intolerable by 
the stench, but himself and family were in 
perfect health throughout the visitation. 

A man, with his wife and two sons, lived 
under the anatomical rooms of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. They lived amidst 
the most reeking odours of putrefying flesh, 
but he never had any sickness in his family 
during the ten years. 

During the manufacture of adipocere, at 
Conham, England, the entrails and useless . 
parts of the carcasses of hundreds of animals 


} 


were left around the manufactory, and the |. 


odours were horrible to the workmen, but 
during the. years the men worked among 
these odours, there was not a case of sick- 
ness among the workmen. a 

Dr. Gordon gives an account of the 
stranding of a whale on the Island of Santa 
Cruz. Its putrefaction loaded the air for 
weeks with the most offensive odours, but 


Dr. Gordon also speaks of the putrefaction 
of one thousand barrels of beef on the same 
Island, which gave rise to such odours that 
men were employed to throw the barrels into 
the sea. None of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, nor any of the men employed in 
removing the nuisance, had any sickuess. 

In various parts of this country, myriads 
of fish are strewn over the land for manure, 
which Joid the air with flagrant odour, but 
no case of fever, nor any form of pestilence 
has ever been known to spring from this 
source. 


THE INDIAN ROPE FEAT. 


The following communication appears in 
the London Field of a retent Saturday: 

‘< Sir—I have been requested to be pres- 
ent at, and give my opinion on a perform- 
ance which I hardly know whether to dail a 
feat of strength, or a feat of ingenuity. \I 
was challenged to tie the performer of th 
feat into a chair with rope, in any way, and 
with any number of knots, in such a man- 
ner that he could not get loose. Accord- 
ingly, I presented myself at the time and 
place appointed, and, half suspecting some 
sleight-of-hand trick, provided myself with 
several yards of very strong rope. The 

erformer—an intelligent and rather good- 
poking young man—sat himself in a com- 
mon wooden kitchen chair, and presented 
me with his rope. I asked if he had any 
objection to my using my rope. ‘None what- 
ever,’ was the reply; ‘and you may tie me 
in, in any way, and with as tight knots as 
you please.’ Having examined the chair to 
see that that was all right and above-board, 
[ proceeded first to pinion the arms of the 
young man, who sat down on the chair; 
pinioning them ‘Jack Ketch fashion’ behind 
his body, I then lashed them (tied as they 
were) tightly, with many knots and twist- 
ings, to the back of the chair. I then tied 
his two wrists tightly to the legs of the 
chair, pulling the ropes, I fear, cruelly 
tight, as the man afterwards showed me 
where I had cut the skin; but he did not 
complain of this a bit, as he had offered me 
the challenge. I then, by means of ‘double 
hitches,’ fastened each ankle to thé corres- 
ponding leg of the chair, then tied both 


legs together, finishing off the rope with an 


attachment to the back rail of the chair. 
I then tied up his body, twisting the rope 
round and round, and fastening it wherever 
could get a chance. The performer was 
now indeed bound hand and foot, and could 
hardly move in any direction whatever. A 
large linen extinguisher was then placed 
over him, tied as he was, and I and the 
other spectators stood round, at a little dis- 
tance, to see that no collusion took place. 
In four minutes and a half the performer 
gave thé signal, the extinguisher was fre- 
moved, and there sat the young man per- 
fectly free and unbound, and the ropes at 
his feet. I had tied him with seven pieces 
of rope (the usual number is four), and the 
seven pieces of rope lay at his feet, in no 
way injured or cut, except at the places 
where I had cut them off the main piece, 
and I had taken the precaution to mark my 
own cuts, so as to know them again. I[ 
have not the slightest idea how the per- 
former managed to doose himself; I fancy 
that he must use actual physical strength in 
so doing, as he seemed exhausted and in a 
profuse perspiration. Perhaps some of the 
readers of the Field, who have seen the 
trick in India, where I believe it is fre- 
quently performed, may be able to throw 
some light on the matter. I understand 
that the. performer of this Indian rope feat 
is now engaged at Cremorne, and that he 
challenges all comers to tie him so tight in 
the chair that he cannot unloose himself. 
F. T. Buckuanp.” 


THE BRAIN AND THE BODY. 


“If we would have our bodies healthy, our 
brains must be used, and used in orderly 
and vigorous ways, that the life-giving 
streams of force may flow down from them 
into the expectant organs, which can minis- 
ter but as they are ministered unto. We 
admire the vigorous animal life of the 
Greeks, and with justice we recognize, and 
partly seek to imitate, the various gymnastic 
and other means which they employed to 
secure it. But probably we should make a 
fatal error, if we omitted.from our calcula- 


tion the hearty and generous earnestness | 


with which the highest subjects of art, 
speculation, and politics were pursued by 
them. Surely, in their case, the beautiful 
and energetic mental life was expressed in 
the athletic and graceful frame. And were 
it a mere extravagance to ask whether some 
part of the lassitude and weariness of life, 
of which we hear so much in our day, might 
be due to lack of mental occupation, on 
worthy subjects, exciting and repaying a 
generous enthusiasm, as well as to an over 
exercise on lower ones? whether an engross- 
ment on matters which have not substance 
enough to justify or satisfy the mental grasp, 
be not at the root of some part of the mala- 


dies which affect our mental convalescence? 


Any one who tries it, soon finds out how 
wearying, how disproportionately exhausting 


sis an overdose of “light literature,’ com- 


pared with an equal amount of time spent 
on real work. Of this we may be sure, that 
the due exercise of brain—of thought—is 
one of the essential elements of human life. 
The perfect health of a man is not the same 
as that of an ox or a horse. The preponder- 
ating capacity of his nervous parts demands 
a corresponding life.— Cornhill Magazine. 


BURIED ALIVE. 


As many persons never outlive the 
impressions produced by churchyard ghost 
stories which they heard in childhood, 
so there are others who, from equally false 
sources, have an unreasonable terror of being 
buried alive. A cruel Roman superstition 
consigned to that dreadful fate the vestal 
virgins who proved faithless to their vows. 
Shut up in vaults, with a scanty stock of 
food and drink, they were left to perish 
miserably. Such accidents are supposed 
to be occasioned by a trance being mistaken 
for death. The most remarkable instances. 
of the body’s remaining inanimate for a long 
time, and then returning to life, are those 
told of the Hindoo Fakirs, which appear to 
be sufficiently well authenticated. Carpen- 
ter, the physiologist, says that it is quite 
certain that an apparent cessation of aldthe 
vital functions\may take place, without that 
entire loss of vitality which would leave the or- 
ganism in the condition of a dead body, liable 
to be speedily disintegrated by the operation 
of chemical and physical agencies. The 
state of syncope is sometimes so complete 
that the heart’s action cannot be perceived, 
nor any respiratory movements be observed, 
all consciousness and power of motion being 
at the same time abolished; and yet recovery 
has spontaneously taken place, which could 
scarcely be the case if a// vital action had 
been suspended. It is not a little remark- 
able that certain individuals have possessed 
the power of voluntarily inducing this con- 
dition. We will cite a single case. The 
trial was made under the direct superin- 
tendence of a British officer. A Hindoo 
devotee was buried for three days, in a grave 
lined with masonry, covered with large 
slabs of stone, and strictly guarded. The 
appearance of the body, when disinterred, 
was quite corpse-like, and no pulsation could 
be detected in the heart or arteries. The’ 
means of restoration were warmth and fric- 
tion, and the fanatic soon recovered perfect- 
ly. Other cases are narrated of ten days, 
and even six weeks’ duration. The form of 
apparent death designated trance, or cata- 
lepsy, is one in which there is a reduction 
of all the organic functions to an extremely 
low ebb. While consciousness is preserved, 
the power of voluntary movement is sus- 
pended. Some light appears to be thrown 


upon these states by the phenomena of som- 


‘an undulating motion. 


THE, 
‘ 


nambulism and mesmerism, which may in- 
volve the secret of the performances of the 


‘Indian Fakirs, just referred to. It is well 


known that the hibernating animals remain 
for months in a state of a gree repose, 
without other food than t 

the gradual absorption of the fat of their 
own bodies. And the warmth of the atmos- 
phere in India would prevent that serious 
loss of animal heat which must soon occur 
in a‘cooler climate, when the processes by 
which it is generated are brought to a 
stand. 

The peculiar feature of the cemetery at 
Munich is the dead-room. By a municipal 
regulation, all corpses are obliged to be re- 


moved from that city within twelve hours 


after death. To avoid the chance of acci- 
dents, they are kept for several days in the 
dead-room, before being interred. The 
bodies, in full dress, recline upon tables, 
and to their fingers is attached a bell-cord, 
which would sound an alarm at the slightest 
trembling of a finger, indicating a return to 
life. Notwithstanding these precautions in 
that populous city, the /irst instance of 
resuscitation has not occurred in many years. 
— North American Review. 


A SECOND MOSES. 


A Harrisburg paper states that during the 
recent terrible freshet, a cradle was seen 
coming down the rushing waters, near 
Manadaville, and being suspected of con- 
taining something, it was watched by seve- 
ral persons for three or four miles, expecting 
it would at some point of its journey come 
near enough to the shore that it would be 
safe in venturing after in a boat. At last, 


at a bend in the swollen stream, the cradle 


came sufficiently near to be secured, when 
lo, and behold, upon lifting up a light 
covering, a beautiful babe looked up and 
smiled! We remember of reading in that 
sweet book of old, of a time when the 
daughter of one of Egypt’s proud rulers 
went to the river to bathe, when something 
was seen in the distance, to bring which one 
of her maids was sent, which looked up and 
smiled. The above incident brought this 
ancient one to mind. A kind person took 
the little one in charge, and, although some 
weeks have elapsed, and inquiry has been 
made, no clue to the history of the little 
stranger has been discovered. 


French Criticism on London Archi- 
tecture. 


The Parisian in London, whose letters on 
the manners and customs of the English 
reach us through the Paris correspondent 
of the Lendon Morning Post, treats of Lon- 
don street architecture in a recent letter. 
“Qn the whole, I think the educated Lon- 
doners are aware that their houses are devoid 
generally of architectural design, and that 
their statues and public monuments are 
sooty caricatures. There are some excep- 
tions; for example, when I interrogated 
Alderman H s on this subject, and 
expressed a regret that the nation which 
had t\yown ‘such noble bridges over the 
Thames} had built such streets as the Strand 
street and Holborn street, and in fact the 
‘City,’ where stands sublime St. Paul’s 
dressed in black, apparently in grand grief, 
reproaching the gloomy brick ugliness 
around, Alderman H 3 was surprised 
when [ criticised London. ‘What do you 
mean?’ exclaimed the enraged merchant— 
‘call London ugly? Why, sir, do you know 
the amount of inhabitants—do you know 
how many miles London,covers? Why, 
Monsieur Awe gust (so he pronounces the 
name given me by my beloved parents), 
show me a street in Paris where the busi- 
ness is so great that you can scarcely cir- 
culate? Do you know how much coal 
London consumes per annum? 
freemen, Monsieur; no Greeks and Romans 
to tell us how to build our houses; and no 
Emperor, if you please, to straighten and 
widen our streets. No, no; when you see 
London, you see a free-built city.’ .... 
How long my friend would have continued 
I know not, had not his hospitality, which 
is unbounded, induced him to stoop below 
his desk (for this conversation took place at 
his bureau of business in the city), and 
bring up a bottle of the bot wine of Spain. 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘come along, take a glass 
of wine, and don’t talk to us about architec- 


ture and such nonsense.’ ”’ 


OUR SECRET DRAWER. 


There is a secret drawer in every heart, 
Wherein we lay our treasures one by one; 

Each dear remembrance of the buried past, 
Each cherished relic of the time that’s gone. 


The old delights of childhood long ago; 

The things we loved, because we knew them best; 
The first-discovered primrose in our path, 

The cuckoo’s earliest note, the robin’s nest; 


The merry hay-making around our home, 

Our rambles in the summer woods and lanes; 
The story told beside the winter fire, 

While the wind moaned across the window panes. 


The golden dreams we dreamt in after years: 
Those magic visions of our young romance; 
The sunny nooks, the fountains and the flowers, 

Gilding the fairy landscape of our trance; 


The link which bound us later still, to one 
Who fills a corner in our life to-day, 

Without whose love, we dare not dream how dark 
The rest would seem, if it were gone away; 


The songs that filled our souls with very joy; 
The gentle word that unexpected came; 

The gift we prized, because the thought was kind; 
The thousand, thousand things that have no name. 


All these, in some far-hidden corner lie, 
Within the mystery of that secret drawer, 
Whose magic’ springs, though stranger hands may 
touch, 
Yet none may gaze upon its guarded store. 


Remarkable Fountain in Florida. 


A writer in Ballou’s Boston Pictorial 
gives the following description of a remark- 
able fountain in Florida: cet, 

“Taking a narrow path, I crossed through 
some dense underwood, and all at once I 
stood on the banks of the Wakulla Spring. 
There was a basin of water one hundred 
yards in diameter, almost circular. The 
thick bushes were growing to the water’s 
edge, and bowing their heads to the unrip- 
pled surface. I stepped into a skiff, and 
pushed off. Some very large fish attracted 
my attention, and I seized a spear to strike 
them. The boatman laughed, and asked 
me how far below the surface I supposed 
they were? I answered, about four feet. 
He assured me that they were at least 
twenty feet from me, and it was so. The 
water is of the most wonderful transparency. 


I dropped an ordinary pin io the water 


forty feet deep, and saw its head with per- 
fect distinctness, as it lay on the bottom. 
As we approached the centre, I noticed a 
jaggish gray limestone rock beneath us, 
pierced with holes; one seemed to look into 
unfathomable depths. The boat moved 
slowly on, and now we hung trembling over 
the edge of the sunken cliff, and far below 
it lay a dark, yawning, unfathomable abyss. 
From its gorge comes forth, with immense 
velocity, a living river. Pushing on, just 
beyond its mouth, I dropped a ten cent 


= into the water, which is there one— 


undred and ninety feet deep, and I clearly 
saw it shining on the bottom. This seems 
incredible, but I think the water possesses 
a magnifying power. I am confident that 
the piece could not be seen so distinctly 
from a tower one hundred and ninety feet 
high. We rowed on towards the north 
side, and noticed in the water the fish 
which were darting hither and thither, the 
long, flexible roots, and the wild, luxuriant 
grass on the bottom, all arrayed in the most 
beautiful prismatic hues. The gentle swell 
occasioned by the boat, gave to the whole 
Death.like stillness 
reigned around, and a more fairy scene I 
never beheld.” 
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Gam Garden. 


AxsouT TurRKEYs.—Whv, that has any 
savoury recollections of last Thanksgiving 
Day, or of Christmas; and who, that knows 
what large profits can be made out of these 
birds, does not wish to try his hand at rais- 
ing a brood or two thissummer? Here are 
a few suggestions on the subject: —Experi- 
enced breeders insist that for raising good, 
healthy broods, an old turkey is much better 
than a young one. A bird does not arrive 
at full maturity until from two to three 
years old. Audubon, the great American 
Naturalist, says:—‘‘The third year the 
male turkey may be said to be an adult, 
although it increases in weight and size for 
several years more. The females at the 
age of four, are in full beauty.” It is well 
known that when farmers have killed off 
their old birds, and raised their broods suc- 
cessively from young gobblers and pullets, 
the progeny has grown smaller every year. 
Chicks so raised are tender, and more likely 
to die off from cold and exposure. Hence 
the frequent remark from sagacious breed- 
ers, that you might as well think of improv- 
ing your flock of sheep by breeding them 
of lambs, instead of vigorous, mature sheep. 
As a general rule, the cock and hen should 
be three years old and upwards, and the 
two of different breeds. LKvery year, the 
earliest hatched, most vigorous, and best 
formed young birds should be selected for 
future breeders, and the others killed off 
when wanted. During the fall and winter, 
turkeys need only moderate feeding; but as 
spring opens, let the amount be increased, 
especially during laying time. Considerable 
pains should be taken at this last period to 
tame them. After they have laid their first 
litter—say fifteen to twenty-five eggs— 
break up their nests, but do it without 
their knowledge. Continue to feed and 
cosset them; and in a fortnight’s time they 
will begin to lay again. It is thought a 
good practice to turn over the eggs once or 
twice a week. When they have laid their 
second nest full, and show a disposition to 
set, let them do so. Put their first lot of 


eggs under a common hemat the same time, 


and when they are hatched, give the chicks 
to the turkey mother, who will take care of 
both broods. The turkeys should be hatch- 
ed by the middle of June, or the first of 
July at the latest, so as to have them pretty 
strong before frosty weather sets in. Con- 
siderable pains will need to be taken with 
the young broods. At first they should be 
kept in a shed, or on a barn floor, where 
they will be warm and dry. For the first 
few days give them hard-boiled eggs, grated 
fine. Then add to the eggs some curd of 
sour milk. Then, afterwards, for variety, 
feed a little stale crumbs. When they are 
a month old, give them Indian meal mixed 
‘with warm water. Set pans of sour milk 
where they can get a daily sip, if they like. 
Until they are ten days old, they should be 
housed at night, and let out during the day. 
When about a fortnight old, if the weather 
is then warm and settled, it is an excellent 
plan to make a large pen, a rod square, of 
boards sixteen inches wide, and keep the 
brood in that until they are able to fly over 
it. After that they will take care of them- 
selves, only they should ‘be fed once a day 
to keep them from roving too far, and too 
long from home.—Agriculturist. 


DIsINFECTING AGENTS.—Now that warm 
weather is approaching, our citizens should 
thorougly cleanse their premises, rendering 
them as pure and heaithy as possible. We 
are convinced that a great portion of the 
diseases so prevalent during the hot months 
in summer, is attributable to the accumula- 
tion of the filth in the alleys and yards. 
There are a number of disinfecting agents, 
which will be found efficacious in removing 
offensive smells from damp, mouldy cellars, 
yards, pools of stagnant. water, decaying 
vegetable matter, &c. Either of the fol- 
lowing will answer the purpose, while they 
cost but a trifle:—1. One pint of the liquor 
of chloride of zinc in one pailful of water, 
and one pound of chloride of lime in an- 
other pailful of water. This is, perhaps, the 
most effective of any thing that can be used, 
and when thrown upon decayed vegetable 
matter of any description, will effectually 
destroy afl offensive odours. 2. Three or 
four pounds of sulphate of iron (copperas) 
dissolved in a pailful of water will, in many 
cases, be sufficient to remove all offensive 
odours. 3. Chloride of lime is better to 
scatter about damp places, in yards, in 
damp cellars, and upon heaps of filth.— 
Scientific American. 


Oat-STRAW TO ANIMALS. 
—‘‘T have often noticed,” says Dr. Dadd, 
“that sick horses will eat oat-straw in pre- 
ference to any other kind of fodder; asa 
matter of course, huwever, some will refuse 
to eat it. Qat-straw contains a large pro- 
portion of nutrimental matter, and some 
phosphates, and,when converted into a sort 
of bran by meahs of mill-stones, is a very 
nourishing diet. This sort of aliment is 
useful when combined with ground oats, 
for animals whose systems lack the requisite 
-amount of phosphates. A milch cow, for 
example, the subject of prostrating disease, 
is very much benefitted by food of this 
kind.” 

Wasnes ror Trees.—Complaints are 
made here and there, that certain washes 
for the bark of trees do more harm than 
good. Que, whose apple trees were massy 
and hide-bound, and infested with insects, 
used lime-wash; another used soap, another 
tar, another a solution of potash, but in 
nearly every case with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. The caustic lime kills the parasitic 
plants and the vermin which infest the 
bark; but while a good part of it soon 
washes off, what remains becomes convert- 
ed into carbonate of lime, which fills the 


pores of the inner bark, and prevents its |. 


healthy expansion and growth. Common 
soapsuds is less hurtful than the solu- 
tions of caustic, potash, or the tar. The 
safest and best wash known to us is simply 
a solution of common sal soda, (often called 
bleacher’s No. 1 soda,) dissolved in rain 
water, at the rate of one pound of soda to a 
gallon of water, and applied in spring and 
fall. It will not hurt the tree, but will 
destroy mosses and other fungi; and no 
eggs or cocoons of vermin can stand before 
it. It will work off the dead bark, and 
leave a clean and healthy surface. But to 
ensure the highest success from this appli- 
cation, the soil about the roots of the trees 
should be drained, if it is barren.—Am. Ag. 


A Goop Worp For THE SkuNK.—And 
now that we have taken it upon us to look 
up the humble helpers of the farm, we must 
say a good word in behalf of that much- 
abused animal, the Mephitis Americana. 
You think at once of his bad name, of the 
egas he has stolen, of the setting hens and 
turkeys he has broken up, of the roosts he 
has invaded, and the breezes he has pol- 
luted. Mr. Skunk is guilty of some misde- 
meanours, as all useful animals are. The 
cat catches your chickens; the dog runs 
mad, and destroys man and beasts with his 
virus; the horse runs away, smashes the 
carriage, and breaks your bones; the cow 
breaks down the shrubbery with her wicked 
horns, and the hogs getintothecorn. They 
are all very good creatures in their place, 
not so good out of it. The same can be 
said of our hero. Possibly, the hen-roost 
might have been made proof against ver- 
min, and the fowls might have been con- 
fined to a yard—to your profit as well as to 
the safety of the eggs. If the eggs were 
out of place, the wandering animal, whose 
instinct prompts him to eat eggs, wherever 
he finds them, is hardly so much to blame 
as the owner of the eggs. The eggs which 
you leave at loose ends are only a fair com- 
pensation for his services. All summer 
long he roams your pastures at night, pick- 
ing up beetles and grubs, pokiag with his 
nose potato hills where mavy worms are at 


RESBYTERIAN 


tubers. He takes possession of the apart. | 


ments of the woodchuck, who has quartered 
himself and family upon your clover field or 
garden, and makes short work with all the 
domestic arrangements of that unmitigated 
nuisance. With this white-backed sentinel 
around, you can grow clover in peace, and 
the young turnips will flourish. Your beans 
will not be prematurely snapped, and your 
garden sauce will be safe from other ver- 
min. The most careless observation of his 


habits shows that he lives almost exclusive- 


ly upon insects. While you sleep he is 
busy doing your work, helping to destroy 
your enemies. In any fair account kept 
with him, the balance must be struck in his 
favour. Thus among the animals we often 
find friends under the most unpromising 
appearances, and badly-abused men are not 
unfrequently the benefactors of society.— 
Am. Ag. 


How THe Bean CuimsBs THE PoLE.— 
Professor Brewer, of Washington College, 
Pennsylvania, communicates to 7'he Ameri- 
can Journal of Sciences and Arts the result 
of some experiments made by him on climb- 
ing vines—the hop, the Lima bean, and 
the morning-glory. He finds that they 
will climb around a transparent glass pipe 
just as well as any thing else, and that they 
are most ardent in their embraces when the 
pole is warmer than the surrounding air. 
During the day, the vine is attracted to- 
wards the light, but at night, and especially 
on cool nights, it turns to the pole. He 
learned, also, that the colour of the pole 
makes no difference; the caressing instinct 
of the vine has no prejudice against any 
shade. The element of constancy is very 
largely developed—the vine, after it has 
reached its pole, showing a much stronger 
tendency to wind around it than it did be- 
to reach it. 


Column. 


THE CHILD LONGING FOR ITS COUN- 
TRY HOME. 
Is this the city, mother, 
_ With the houses up sq high? 
I thought it was a pretty place— 
But what a cloudy sky! 
I’d rather walk upon the ground, 
Than on this stone and brick; 
O, how the folks are hurrying, 
I guess somebody ’s sick! 


How nice the ladies dress, mother, 
And O, how proud they look! 

Let ’s go and find some pretty flowers, 
Or walk beside a brook. 

Are there no brooks, nor trees, mother, 
Within this great big place? 

No birds, no flowers, no litttle rills, 
No butterflies to chase? 


O, let ’s go home again, mother, 
’Tis there so nice, and still, 
Where we can roam the clover-fields, 
Or hasten up the hill; 
Where the flowers are sweetly blooming, © 
And the waters gently low— 
To our own dear home, O mother, 
Let us quickly, quickly go! 
— Ladies’ Repository. 


SIGNS AND WONDERS. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 

“Grandpa,” said little Kate, looking stead- 
ily into the fire, ‘do you believe in dreams ?” 

Old Mr. Evans stopped paring his apple, 
and smiled playfully as he answered, ‘ Believe 
in dreams, my dear? To besureI do! That 
is, if they are worth having. I believe in 
pleasant little girls, Kitty, and pleasant little 
dreams, every night in the year.” 

**Q, you’re such a funny grandpa! Just as 
if I didn’t suppose you knew folks Aad dreams! 
But Jane Saow thinks they mean something— 
something particular! She says they come to 

ass!’ 

“Of all things!” cried grandpa, opening his 
eyes very wide, “I shouldn’t think Jane Snow 
would dare to go tosleep! If I had mistrusted 
that dreaming was such scientific business !— 
why how you make me feel, Kitty! I’m such 
a miserable hand about getting up dreams!” 

“Well, grandpa, I want to tell you—I 
dreamed about a wedding last night, and 
that’s the sure sign of a funeral; and sure 
enough, a man died this very day on Cedar 
street! Now what do you think of that?” 

“QO dear! dear!” said grandpa, laying down 
his apple. ‘I wouldn’t have dreamed what 
you did for any money—you couldno’t have 
persuaded me! Don’t let that man’s friends 
hear of it; don’t, Kitty! They might take it 
into their heads that you dreamed him to 
death on purpose, and then how could they 
forgive you?” : 

“© grandpa! now I know you’re joking. 
But won’t you tell me truly if you believe in 
omens and such things? Some grown-up folks 
do. Now for one thing, it’s a bad sign to 
break a looking-glass, they say.” 

“Well,” said grandpa, “I think it is my- 
self; it is generally a sign of carelessness. 
But speaking of omens reminds me of some- 
thing that ‘came to pass’ when I was a little 
boy. It was perfectly awful! Come and sit 
on my knee, Kitty, so I shan’t feel so fright- 
ened when I come to the worst part. There! 


Well, once upon a time my father lived in the | 


first house that was built in this town, where 
Mr. Mason lives now; right at the corner, you 
know, by the big willow tree. It is a very 
old-fashioned house, full of little cubby-holes 
and dark corners. Well, my grandmother 
lived with us. She was a dear old lady, and 
her sentences were as even and precise as a 
paper of pins. Not much like this poor old 
grandfather of yours, Kitty! You know the 
words trip over one another on my tongue, 
and get strangely mixed up, sometimes.” 

“QO no, they don’t, grandpa,” said Kate; 
you talk just the best of any body I know of, 
and I love you dearly. Why, I love every 
hair of your head !” 

“Do you, my dear?” said grandpa, hugging 
Kate; “well, I haven’t but little hair, you 
know. But I was going to tell you about your 
great-great-grandmother. She was never well 
after I was old enough to remember any thing. 
She was sick in the front room this way—the 
one the Masons use for a parlour. The room 
was kept darkened, and I remember how the 
light used to trickle through cracks of the 
shutters. 
of the south window was folded back a little 
way, 80 my poor grandmgther could get a 
peep at the blue summer sky, the green trees, 
and the river. Well, Kitty, if you’ll believe 
it, one day about sunset, when there wasn’t a 
leaf stirring, or a sound louder than a fly 
would make, all of a sudden a pane of glass 
flew right out of that south window, shivered 
into a thousand pieces, and fell at the foot of 
my grandmother’s bed! I was not in the 
room, and didn’t see the sighg; but my mother 


| did, and my sister Betsey, and Eliza ‘Price, 


the girl who was taking care of my grand- 
mother.” 

“Why, grandpa!” said Kate, shuddering. 

' “Now, there wasn’t a creature to be seen 
larger than an insect, as far as you could look 
out of doors. The glass flew as if it was alive, 
or as if one of the Salem witches had sent it; 
and what could any body think? ’Liza Price 
said it was a warning, and it was her opinion 
that my grandmother wouldn’t live a week. 
When I went in the house that night, I saw a 
very solema looking group, I can assure you. 
’Liza had let the gruel burn, and was flitting 
from room to room, talking in low, awful tones. 
My mother was in tears, and Betsey very pale, 
with her hair falling down her neck like sable 
plumes, and her eyes looking fairly wild. My 
father was trying his best to reason with them. 
‘One thing-is sure,’ said he, ‘nothing ever 
happened without a cause. Depend upon it, 
we shall find out before long what broke that 
glass. Wait awhile.’ ‘Well, sir,’ said ’Liza, 
solemnly, and pointing at my father.with her 
long forefinger, ‘just look here. There wasn’t 
a breath of wind stirring, and nary soul in 
sight. I'll leave it to your wife! NowlI ask 


work. He is after the grubs, not the! you, asa reasoning being, what mortal means 


Only, once in a while, the shutter - 


could ha’ broke that ar glass into powder in 
the wink of an eye?’ I/crept behind the big 
fire-place frightened. ‘Furthermore, sir,’ said 
’Liza, ‘that ar glass made for the foot-board 
of the old lady’s bed as straight as ary arrow 
that ever you see! If there ever was a warn- 
ing, sit, that ar’s a warning, or I’m no 
judge.’” 

“O grandpapa!” whispered Kate, clinging 
close to his neck. 

“Don’t put me out, Kitty! When I saw 
how solemn they all were, I had a great many 
queer feelings. I went and hid in the meal- 
room, partly for shame, and partly because I 
couldn’t keep from laughing. Yet every word 
they said cut me like a lash with a pin in it. 
You see I had been down by the river skipping 
stones, and what should I do in my idleness 
but wheel right about, and send a little pebble 
towards towards the house. I little thought 
of hitting the window; but when I heard the 
crash my first thought was, ‘ Now fora good 
scolding!’ So I ran down the bank in a twin- 
kling, and took a very crooked path to go after 
my cows, hoping that when I should get home 
my mother’s anger would be cooled. But they 
never dreamed that I was the rogue who had 
sent the warning. When I entered the house 
‘that night, I expected a grave rebuke from my 
mother, and meant to tell her just how the 
accident happened, and promise to do better 
next time. But when I found, to my surprise, 
that such a breeze had been raised, I kept 
still, being very fond of a joke. Besides, I 
was a graceless scamp, Kitty, and hadn’t the 
moral courage to let my mother know what a 
dupe she was, for fear of the consequences. 
It really happened that my grandmother died 
that week, in peaceful ignorance of the panic 
in the house; and, of course, our family and 
the neighbours talked very sadly and wisely 
about the omen which had foretold her death, 
I listened and thought to myself, ‘Well, my 
good friends, if that is one of your dreadful 
omens, I’m not afraid of them.’ Of course, I 
told the whole story after a while, and took a 
whipping; and I knew I deserved it. But I 
learned a good lesson, which I never forgot; 
and between you and me, Kitty, it’s my pri- 
vate opinion, that if people looked into things 
as they ought to, there wouldn’t be quite so 
many signs and wonders. There, jump down, 
my dear, and let me finish my apple.”— Slu- 
dent and Schoolmate. 


AN INCIDENT IN GERMANY. 

A widow, the owner of a tavern, had sold 
her property to spend the last days of her life 
with her daughter in the country. All the 
furniture and other moveables, with the excep- 
tion of a few things, had already been sent off, 
and the departure was to take place very soon. 
At this time a friend, accompanied by a son 
of eighteen years, visited her one night to bid 
her farewell. Mother and son were taken by 
the widow through all the rooms in the house, 
that they might see the whole premises once 
more. When the party entered a small cham- 
ber, the son saw a book, in a dirty leathern 
binding, lying on the floor, the leaves rolled 
up and torn. He took it up and read the 
title, ““The New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” It was the first time 
in his life that the young man had read the 
title of this book, for he was the son of Jewish 
parents. His mother was a widow. Some 
years ago he would have rejected this book, 
because he then looked upon the Christian 
faith as superstition, which learned Christians, 
even the preachers, could take for a truth 
merely through custom; so that he resolved 
not to read any Christian books, lest he should 
unconsciously be impressed by their contents, 
and be convinced. But now he had come fo 
think that he might take the best thing from 
other religions too, without changing his 
own faith, and that he possibly might learn 
something from the book he had just found. 
The owner of the house presented him with 
this book, which he took with him. 
wonderfully was the mind of the young man 
struck, when he read in the New Testament 
the discourses of Jesus! How surprised was 
he when he’ found that Christ referred to the 
prophets, and from them condemned the con- 
duct of the people! In the depth of the night, 
frequently, besides other occupations, and par- 


tament; and very often his dear mother sat 
| near him, listening with pleasure as her son 
read aloud from this precious book. However, 
years passed away, and the young man con- 
tinued to be like a reed shaken with the wind. 
Still his thoughts were kept to the Word; and 
after a time the mercies of the Lord came unto 
bim, so that he did not remain unfaithful, but 
was enabled to cry by faith, like Thomas, 
“My Lord and my God.” Believing in the 
Holy Trinity, he is now a partaker of the 
righteousness of God. He rejoices in the pro- 
fession of this faith, and the reading of the 
gospel is always a comfort to his soul, always 
now refreshing and strengthening him.— Bible 
Society Record. | 


‘ALBUMS FOR WAR VIEWS. 


These Albums are prepared — for the 
Card Photograph Views of the War, Grea of 
Statuary, Landscapes, copies of Fine Paintings, 
&c., and are the only Albums suited to this class 
of Photographs. 


List of Styles and Prices. | 
No. = Imt. mor., gilt edges and clasp, for za Views, ee 
52. ‘“ 40 3.50 
54. Turkey mor., “two clasps, 2D « 3.75 
56. « 40 4.50 
68. “pan. sides, 20 “ 5.25 
59. “ 30 5 50 
« « * 5.75 
61. 6“ 6é “ 50 6.00 
62. Velvet, gilt mount’g“ “ 5.75 
63. 66 6“ “ 30 6“ 6 00 
Turkey, gilt edge, oblong 4to, 
“ .100 « 8.00 
“pan. sides, 60 8.75 
QUARTO ALBUMS. 
Imitation morocco, for 200 Portraits, 7.50 
Turkey Antique, m6 8.50 
“ pan.sides,200 “ 16.50 


New Styles and Designs are constantly intro- 
duced. Every Album is furnished with a Title 
Page and Index, printed in Gold. 

3 From the New York Observer. . 
_ The Photographic Albumsof W. S. & A. Martien, 

Philadelphia, are got up with great taste and 
beauty, and are furnished at any price, making 
an elegant repository for the portraits of eminent 
men, which they also publish. The style of their 
portraits is unique ; they are taken directly on the 
card, and the likeness is very vivid and striking. 
We have seen no books superior to theirs in fin- 
ish, and they are sure to please the most fastidious 
taste, while in size they vary from those holding 
twenty or thirty, up to magnificent volumes for 
four hundred portraits. 

gaz Complete Catalogues of Card Portraits and 
Photograph Albums may be obtained gratis. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 12—1t 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CHEestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish for 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS 
Over 300 Volumes, embracing Books for Children 


and Teachers. 


Also, ° 
COMMENTARIES, CATECHISMS, 

QU ESTION- BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKS, 
MUSIC, BOUND, AND IN SINGLE SHEETS, 
ROLL-BOOK, CLASS-BOOK, 
MINUTE BOOK, 
TICKETS OF VARIOUS KINDS, 
PACKETS OF SMALL BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 

From the Catalogue price of which a discount 
of 25 per cent. is made on amounts over $12, when 
the cash accompanies the orfler. 

Catalogues will be sent on’application. 

Also, 

_ THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. 

A Monthly Paper, devoted to the best interests or 
the Children of the Presbyterian Church, for 
whom no better periodical can be found. Prin- 
ted on fine paper, and beautifully illustrated. 


TERMS. 


Forasinglecopy,- - + + + + + »« « « 2 
For ten copies to one address, . . . « « $1.00 
For fifty copies to one address, . . . . . 4.50 
For one hundred copies to one address, . . 8,00 
WITH PREPAID POSTAGE ADDED. 
For fifteen copies to one address, . . . $2.00 
For forty copies to one address, . . . «. - 5.00 
For fifty copies to one address, . . . + 6.00 
For one hundred copies to one address, -. . 11.00 


Please address orders for Books to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent; 
PETER WALKER, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


and for the Visitor, to 
ap 19—tf 


CONTRIBUTION CARDS, 


ticularly on Sundays, he read in the New Tes- - 


j 


| 


Twenty five copies to one address, for one 


duly 19, 1862. 


Ws TED.—A Graduate®f Music Vale Semi- 

nary, who has had experience in teach- 
ing, and can givé testimonials of success, desires 
a situation as Music Teacher. 


Address, stating — to be paid, 
ANGIE F. BONTELLE, 
july 11—3t Townsend, Massachusetts, 


Bier WIDOWS AND HEIRS OF SOLDIERS 

aud Seamen, who have died in the Service, 

unty, or Prize Money, due them, prom ° 
lected at this office. 

Particular attention given to the business of 
parties living at a distance. » 

Letters of inquiry answe 
proper papers forwarded to an rhof the coun. 
try, with full instructions for “Mir execution. 
No —_ made, unless the money or pension is 
procured. 

Contractors’ claims, and claims for indemnity, 
carefully adjusted and prosecu 

References.— Drexel & UCo., Bankers, Philadel. 
phia; Richard F. Stevens, Esq., Cashier Camden 
and Amboy Railroad y- 

MORGAN, HANSON & CO.,, 

North-east corner of Dock and Walnut s 

july Philadelphia. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Thirty-ninth 
Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
in the Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sci- 
ences, will commence on Wednesday, September 
17, 1862. Appropriate quarters, and a full supply 
of apparatus, will be provided, so that all the 
Courses of Instruction can be given precisely a@ 
heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute 
will be placed on a more commanding site, and 
be a$ s00n as ible. 
© Annual Register, containing full informa- 

tion, can be obtained from r ’ 

Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 

july 5—13t 


ree of charge. The 


I esas CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 

LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pane 
of the best and choicest fabric’, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 

mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL. 
ADELPHIA, 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hands 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIDADA. 
Established 1829. 


None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the ae can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small.’ 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
FEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. : 

f= Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 


COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & 


Yarp, Souts-East Corner or Broad anp 
CALLOWHILL STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
may 3—3m 


ST. LOUIS 
Sunday-School, Theological, and 
Tract Depository. 3 


The American Sunday-School Union and Ame- 
rican Tract Society each maintained for many 

ears Depositories of their respective Publications 
in St. Louis; these are now united under the care 
of the Subscriber, and he has added thereto a 
select assortment of the Publications of the vari- 
ous Evangelical Denominations, with those of 
private Publishers, which are sold at Publishers’ 
prices. 


Catalogues and specimens of Sunday-school 


papers sent on application. 
chool Books and Stationery. 
Address J. W. McINTYRE, 
No. 9 South Fifth street, 8t. Louis, Missouri. 
june 28—2m 


IGHT-HOUSE COTTAGE, ATLANTIC 
CITY.—This well-known House, having 

been enlarged and renovated, is now open for 
the reception of Guests. Invalids can be m- 
modated with rooms on the first floor, frOhting 


the ocean. Light-House Cottage es the - 
advantage of being the nearest House to the 
Beach. A continuation of the patronage of his 
friends and the public is aslicited. NO BAR. 


JONAH WOOTTON, Proprietor. 
june 28—4t* 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
vings, Picture and Photograph Frames, and’ 
Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


CHU RCHES.—Societies about 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses o 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet: on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
bores experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free by pore 
J. STANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accur&cy. nov 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 
For information in regard to Keys, Dimensionsf 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. 
Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 


MAJOR ROSBOROUGH, 


Real Estate and Collecting Agent. 
RESIDENCE, NO. 1136 LOMBARD ST. 
OFFICE, NO.313 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES.. 


THOMAS SMITH, Esq., President Bauk North America. - 
JOSEPH JONES, Eeq. | — Commercial Bank. 
CHARLES MACALESTER, Esq. 


| THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 


way, New York, by 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 


‘Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid — 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term thax 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper gis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For | 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti-. 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. , 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $80.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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